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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Mr. Pinch would have arrived before us, Pecksniff.”’ 

“He did arrive before you, my dear sir,” retorted Pecksniff, ra‘si 
_ his voice for the edification of Tom upon the stairs, “ and was about, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


dare say, to tell me of your coming, when I begged him first to knock at 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. my daughters’ chamber, and inquire after Charity, my dear child, who 


is not so well as I could wish. No,” said Mr. Peckeniff, answering their 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, Ese. (BOZ.) looks, “I am sorry to say, she is not. It is merely an byetes lead cle 
CHAPTER XXIV. tion; nothing more. 1 am not uneasy. Mr. Pinch! Thomas!” ex- 


[Continued from page 93.] claimed Pecksniff, in his kindest accents. “ Pray come in. I shall make 


no stranger of you. Thomas is a friend of mine of rather long standing, 
REPORTS PROGRESS IN CERTAIN HOMELY MATTERS OF LOVE HATRED, | Mr. Chuzalewit, you must know.” 
JEALOUSY AND REVENGE. 


es Thank you, sir,” said Tom. ‘ You introduce me very kindly, and 
“ Hallo, Pecksniff!” cried Mr. Jonas from the parlor. “Isn't some- | speak of me in verms of which I am very proud.” 
body a going to open that precious old door of yeurs 7” ‘ Old Thomas!” cried his master, pleasantly, ‘ God bless you!” 
‘Immediately, Mr. Jonas. Immediately.” Tom reported that the young ladies would appaer directly, and that the 
“ Ecod,” muttered the orphan, “ not before it’s time neither. Who- | best refreshments which the house afforded were even then in prepara- 
ever it is, has knocked three times, and each one loud enough to wake 


tion, under their joint superintendence. While he was speaking the old 
the "he had such a repugnance to the idea of waking the Dead, that | man looked at him intently, though with less harshness than was com- 
be stopped even then with the words upon his tongue, and said, instead, | mon to him; nor did the mutual embarrassment of Tom and the young 
“the Seven Sleepers.” 


lady, to whatever cause he attributed it, seem to escape his observation. 
“ Immediately, Mr. Jonas; immediately,” repeated Pecksniff. “ Tho- “ Pecksniff,” he said, after a pause, rising and taking him aside to- 
mas Pinch”—he couldn’t make up his mind, in his great agitation, whe- | wards the window, “I was much shocked on hearing of my brother's 
ther tocall Tom his dear friend or a villain, so he shook his fist at him | death. We had been strangers for weet ee My only comfort is 
gro tem.—“ go up to my daughter’s room, and tel] them who is here.— | that he must have lived the happier and better man for having associ- 
Sey, Silence. Silence! Do you hear me, sir?” ated no hopes or schemes with me. Peace to his memory ! e were 
‘ Directly, sir!”’ cried Tom, departing, in a state ef much amazement, playfellows once ; and it would have been better for us both if we had 
on bis errand. died then.” 
“ You'll—ha ha ba!—you’ll excuse me, Mr. Jonas, if I close thisdoor | F inding him in this gentle mood, Mr. Pecksniff began to see another 
a moment, will you?” said Pecksniff. “‘ This may be a professional call. | way out of his difficulties, besides the casting overboard of Jonas. 
Indeed I am pretty sure it is. Thank you.’ Then Mr. Pecksniff, gently |  “ That any man, my dear sir, could possibly be the happier for not 
warbling @ rustic stave, put on his garden hat, seized a spade, and open- | knowing you,” he returned, “you will excuse my doubtin , But that 
ed the street door: calmly appearing on the thresnold, as if he thought | Mr. Anthony, in the evening of his life, was happy in the affection of his 


be had, from his vineyard, heard a medest rap, but was not quite cer- excellent son—a pattern, my dear sir, a pattern to all sons—and in the 
tain. 


care of a distant relation, who, however lowly in the means of serving 
Seeing a gentleman and lady before him, he started back in as much | him, had no bounds to his inclination; J can inform you.” 
confusion as a good man with a crystal conscience might betray in mere “* How's thisi”” said the old man. “ You are not a legatee 1” 
surprise. Recognition came upon him the next moment, and he cried: | _ “ You don’t,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with a melancholy pressure of his 
“ Mr. Chuzzlewit ! Can I believe my eyes! My dear sir; my good | hand, “ a understand my nature yet, I find. No, sir, I am not a le- 
sir! Ajjoyful bour; a happy hour indeed. Pray, my dear sir, walk in. | S#tee. am proud to say I am not a legatee. I am proud to say that 
You find me in my garden dress. You will excuse it, I know. It is an | neither of my children is a legatee. And yet, tir, 1 was with him et 
ancient pursuit, gardening. Primitive, my dear sir; for, if I am not | bis own request. He understood me somewhat better, sir. He wrote 
mistaken, Adam was the first of our calling. My Eve,I grieveto say, is | 8nd said,‘1am sick. Iam sinking. Come to me! I went to him. 


no more, sir; but’’—here he pointed to his spade, and shook his head, | i sat beside his bed, sir, and I stood beside his grave. Yes, at the risk 


as if he were not cheerful without an efforr—‘ but I do a little bit of | of offending even you, I did it, sir. Though the avowal should lead te 
Adam still.” 


| our instant separation, and to the severing of those tender ties between 
He had by this time got them into his best parlor, where the portrait | 4S which have recently been formed, I make ix But I am not a lege- 
by 1 and the bust by Spoker, were. tee,” said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling dispassionately ; ‘and I never expected 
‘« My daughters,” said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ will be overjoyed. If I could | to be a legatee. I knew better!” . 
feel weary upon such a theme, I should have been worn out long ago, my “ His son a pattern !” cried old Martin. “ How can you tell me that? 
dear sir, by their constant anticipation of this happiness, and their re- My brother had in his wealth the usual doom ef wealth, and root of 
peated allusion to our meeting at Mrs. Todgers’s. Their fair young | misery. He carried his corrupting influence with a © where he 
friend, too,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “whom they so desire to know and would ; and shed it round him, even on his hearth. It e of his own 
love—indeed to know her is to love—l hope I see her well. I hope in child a greedy expectant, who measured every day and hour the lessening 
saying “‘Welceme to my humble roof!’ I find some echo in her own sen- | distance between his father and the grave, and cursed his tardy progress 
timents. If features are an index to the heart, I have no fears of that. | 0” that dismal road.” 
An extremely engaging expression of countenance, Mr. Chuzzlewit, my 














: | “No!” cried Mr. Pecksniff, boldly. ‘ Not at all, sir!” 

dear sir—very much so!” | © But I saw that shadow in his house,” said Martin Chuzzlewit, “ the 
‘‘ Mary,” said the old man, ‘‘ Mr. Pecksniff flatters you. But flattery | last time we met, and warned bim of its presence. 1 know it when I see 

from him is worth the having. He is not a dealer in it, and it comes 


, it, doI not? 1, who have lived within it all these years !”’ 
‘rom the heart. We thought Mr.——’””’ “I deny it,” Mr. Pecksniff answered, warmly. “ I deny it altogether. 
“ Pinch,” said Mary. | That bereaved young man is now in this house, sir, seeking in change ef 
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f mnalli be backwa dving ls- 
tice to that young sn, Wpen even dercttke rs j ho makers | 
been moved by the curguct ve has exhibifed waoen even muies have 
spdken in hi« praise, ap the medicalman hasa’tRiiown what to do wih 
hisnself in the excitetnent of bis feelings! There isa person of the 
name of Gamp, sif— Mrs Gam hel She saw Mr Jonas ina 
trying time. Ask her, sir. Sie is respecta bat not Sentimental, and 
will state the fact. A line addr ~eged to Mrs. Gamp, ac the Bird Shop, 
Kingsgate Street, High: Holborn, London, will meet with every attention, 
I have no doubt. Le: her be examined, my good sir. Strike, bat hear! 
lesp, Mr. Chuzelewir tlook! Forgive me, my dear gir, said Mr. 
Pecksniff taking both his hands, “ if lam warm ; but [ am honest, and 
most state the truth.’ 

Ty proof of the character be gave himself, Mr. Pecksuiff suffered tears 
of honesty to ooze out of his eyes. 

The old man gszed at bim for a moment with a look of wonder, re- 

fating two himself, ‘Here now! In this house!’ But he mastered 
fis surprise, and said after a pause: 

* Let me see him.’ 

“Ina friendly spirit, I hope 1" said Mr. Pecksniff. 
sir, but he is in the receipt of my humble hospitality.’ 

“ Tsaid,” replied the old man, “let me gee him. If I were disposed 
to regard him in any other thana friendly spirit, [ should have said, keep 

” 

ais, my dear sir. So youw yuld. You are frankness itself, I 
know. I wil! break this happinessto him,” said Mr. Pecksniff as he left 
the room, “ if you will excuse me for a minuve—gently.”’ 


scene the peace of mind be has .ost, 


isn 


“* Forgive me, 


He paved the way to the disclosure so very gently, that a quarter of | 


an-hour elapsed before be returned with Mr. Jonas. In the mean time 
the young ladies had made their appearance, and the table had been set 
out for the refreshment of the travellers. 

Now, however well Mr. Pecksniff in his morality, had taught Jonas 
the lesson of dutiful behavior to his uncle, and however perfectly Jonas, 
in the cunning of his nature, had learnt it, that young man’s bearing, when 

resented to his father’s brother, was anything but manly or engaging. 


erhaps, indeed, so singular a mixture of defiance and obsequiousness, of 


fear and hardihood, of dogged sullenness and an attempt at cringing and 

ropitistion, never was expressed in any one human figure as in that of 
Fone, when, having raised his downcast eyes to Martin's face, he let 
them fall again, and uneasily closing and unclesing his hands without a 
moment’s intermission, stood swinging himself from side to side, waiting 
to be addressed 

“ Nephew,” said the old man. “ You 
hear.” 

“ As dutiful as sons in general, [ suppose,”’ returned Jonas, looking 
up and down once more. “ I don’t brag to have been any better than 
other sons; but I haven’t been any worse [ dare say.” 

* ‘A pattern to all sons, [ am told,”’ said the man, glancing towards Mr. 
Peckaniff. 

“ Ecod !” said Jonas, looking up again fora moment, and shaking 
his head, *‘ I've been as good a son as ever you werea brother. It’s the 
pot and the kettle, if you come to that,” e 

« You speak bitterly, in the violence of your regret, 
ter a pause. “ Give me your hand.”’ 

Jonas did so, and was almost at his ease. “ Pecksniff,” he whispered, 
as they drew their chairs about the table; “I gave him as good as he 
brought, el? He had better look at home, before be looks out of win- 
dow, I think 1” 

Mr. Pecksniff on!y answered by a nudge of the elbow, which might 
either be construed into an indignant remonstrance or a cordial assent ; 
but which, in any case, was an emphatic admonition to his chosen son-in- 
law to be silent. He then proceeded to do the honors of the honse with 
hia accustomed ease and amiability. 

But not even Mr. Pecksniff’s guileless merriment could set such a party 
at their ease, or reconcile materials so utterly discordant and conflicting 
as these with which he had to deal. The unspeakable jealousy and hatred 
which that night’s explanation had sown in Charity’s breast, was not to 
be so easily kept down ; and more than once it showed itself in such in- 
tensity, ag seemed to render a full disclosure of allt'e circumstances then 
and there, impossible to be avoided The beauteous Merry, too, with 
all the glory of her conquest fresh upon her, so probed and lanced the 
rankling disappointment of her sister by her capricious airs and thousand 
little trials of Mr. Jonas’s obedience, that she almost goaded her into a 
fit of madness, and obliged her to retire from table in a burst of passion, 
hardly less vehea.ent than that to which she had abandoned herseif in the 
first tumult of her wrat! The constraint imposed upon the family by 
the presence among them for the first time of Mary Graham (for by that 
name old Martin Chuzzlewit had introduced ber) did not at all improve 
this state of things’; gentle and quiet though her manner was. Mr 
Pecksniff’s situation was peculiarly try with having cor 
stantly to keep the peace between his daughter; to maintaina reasonable 
show of affection and unity 
gaiety of Jonas, which vent 
Pinch, and an indefir 
being the two dependants) ; to make ig havi 
petually to conciliate his rich old relative, and to smooth down, or explain 
away, some of the ten thousand bad appearances and combination of bad 
appearances, by whic! were surrounded on that unlucky evening— 
what with having to do this, and it would be difficult to sum up how 
much more, without the least relief or assistance from anybody, it may be 


have been a deautiful son, I 


I 


said Martin, af- 


trying ; for, what 

is household ; to curb the growing ease and 
ed wards Mr, 
f manner inrefereace to Mary (they 


itaelf in sundry insolences t 


able coarseness ¢ 


»ymentionat all of | 7 Ner- 
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ly imagined that Mr. Pecksoiff bad in his enjoyment something more 
t a! portion ofetilley Which Temixed up with the beat of mens 
d Perhaps he haf never in hia life“felt such relief as when old 
Mattia, ieoking at his watch, apnOunced that it was time to go. 

“We have no rooms,” he said, ‘at the Dragon, for the presente 1 
have a fancy forthe evening walk, The nights are derk just sow: per 
haps Mr. Pinch would not objectyto light us-time?” 

** My dear sit !”’ cried Pecksniff, ‘‘ J shall be delighted. Merry, my 
child, the lantern.”” 

* The lantern, if you please, my dear,” said Martin: “bat I couldn't 
think of taking your father our ofdeors to-night; and, tobe brief, 1 wens.” 

Me. Pecksmff already bad his hat in gis hand, but it was so emphati- 
cally said, that he paused. 

“TL take Mr. Pinch, orgoalone,” said Martin. “ Which shall it be? 

“Tt shall be Thomas, sir,” cried Pecksniff—‘‘since you are so reso- 
lute about it. Thomas, my friend, be very careful, if you please.” 

Tom was in some need of this injunction, for be felt so nervous, and 
trembled to such a degree, that he found it difficult to hold the Jantern. 
How much more difficult when, at the old man's bidding, she deéw her 
hand through bis—Tom Pinch's—arm! 

“And so, Mr. Pinch,” said Martin, on the way, “‘ you ere very com- 
fortably situated here; are you?” 

Tom answered, with even more than his usual enthusiasm, that he was 
under obligations to Mr. Pecksniff which the devotion of a lifetime 
would but imperfectly repay. 

** How long have you known my nephew?” asked Martin, 

‘Your nephew, sir!” faltered Tom 

‘Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit,”’ said Mary. 

‘Ob dear, yes,” cried Tom, greatly relieved, for his mind was run- 
ning upon Martin. “Certainly. I never spoké to him before to-night, 
sir 

“ Perhaps half a lifetime will suffice for the acknowledgment of hig 
kindness,’ observed the old man. 

Tom felt this was a rebuff for him, and could not but understand itas a 
left-handed hit at his employer, So be was silent. Mary felt that Mr. 
Pinch was not remarkable for presence of mind, and that he could not 
aay too little under existing circumstance. So she was silent. The old 
man, disgusted by what in his suspicious nature he considered a shame- 
less and fulsome puff of Mr. Pecksniff, which was a part of Tom's hired 
service in which he was determined to persevere, set him down at once 
for a deceitful, servile, miserable fawner. So he was silent. And 
though they were all sufficiently uncomfortable, it is fair to say that 
Martin was perhaps the most so; for he felt kindly towards Tom at first 
and had been interested by his seeming simplicity. 

You're like the rest,”’ he thought, glancing at the face of the uncon- 
scious lum. ‘ You had nearly imposed upon me, but you have lost 
your labor. You're too zealous a toadeater, and betray yourself, Mr: 
Pinch.” 

During the whole remainder of the walk, not another word was spo- 
ken. First among the meetings to which Tom had long looked forward 
with a beating heart, it was memorable for nothing but embarrassment 
and confusion. They parted at the Dragon door; and sighing as he 
extinguished the candle in the lantern, Tom turned back again over the 
gloomy fields. 

As they approached the first stile, which was in a lonely part, made 
dark by @ plantation of lonely firs, a man slipped past him and went on 
before. Coming to the stile he stopped, and took his seat upon it. Tom 
was rather startled, and for a moment stood still; but he stepped forward 
again immediately, and went up close to him. 

It was Jonas; swinging his legs to and fro, sucking the head of « 
stick, and looking with a sneer at Tom. 

‘Good gracious me!” cried Tom, “ who would have thought of its 
being you! You followed us, then?’ 

‘‘What’s that to you?” said Jonas. “Go to the devil!" 

“You are not very civil, [ think,” remarked Tom. 

“Civil enough for you,” retorted Jonas. ‘* Who are you?” 

“One who has as good a right to common consideration as another,” 
said Tom, mildly. 

** You're a liar,” said Jonas. 
tion. 


toa tha 
elights 


“You havn’t a right to any Considera- 
You havn’t a right to anything. You're a pretty sort of fellow to 
talk about your rights, upon my soul! Ha, ha !—rights, too!” 

“If you proceed in this way,” returned Tom, reddening, ** you'll 
oblige me to talk about my wrongs. But I hope your joke is over.” 

“It’s the way with you, curs,’”’ said Jonas, “that when you know a 
man’s in real earnest, you pretend to think he’s joking, so that you may 
turn it off. But that won’c do with me. It’s too stale. Now just 
attend to me for a bit, Mr. Pitch, or Witch, or Stitch, or whatever your 
name is.” 

“* My name is Pinch,” observed Tom. ‘‘ Have the goodness to call 
me by it.’ 

“What! you musn’t even be called out of your name, musn’t you! 
cried Jonas. “Pauper ’prentices are looking up, I think. Ecod, we ° 

nanage ‘em a little better in the city!” 

“ Never mind what you do in the city,” said Tom. ‘What have you 

yt to say to me?”’ j k ‘ 

* Just this, Mister Pinch,’’ retorted Jonas, thrusting his face so close 
to Tom's that Tom was obliged to retreat a step, “I advise you to keep 
your own counsel, and to avoid tittle tattle, and not to cut in where 
you're not wanted. I’ve heard something of you, my friend, and your 
meek ways; and I recommend you to forget ’em till I’m married to one 











of Pecksniff’s gals, and not to curry favor among my relations, but to 
leave the course clear. You know, when curs won't leave the course 
clear, the y re whipped off; so this is kind advice. Do you understand? 
Eh? Damme, who are jou,” cried Jonas, with increased contetmpt 
that you should walk home with them, unless it was behind ‘em, like 
any other servant out of livery Y 
“Come!” cried Tom, ‘1 see that you had betwer get off the stile, 
and let me pursue my way home. Make room for me, if you please.”’ 
‘Don’t think it!’’ said Jonas; spreading out his legs. “ Not till l 
hoose. And I don’t choose now. What! You're afraid of my ma- 


not of anythiag that you will do. 


I am not a tale-bearer, and I despise 
ail meanness. 


You quite mistake me. Ah!” cried Tom, indignantly. 
‘Is this manly from ene in your position to one in mine? Please to 
make room for me to pass. The less | say, the better.” 

* The less you say!’’ retorted Jonas, dangling his legs the more, and 
taking no heed of this request. ‘* You say very little, don’t you? 
Ecod, I should like to know what goes on between you and a vagabond 
member of my family. There's very little in that, too, I dare say!” 

‘| know no vagabond member of your family,” cried Tom, stoutly. 

“ You do!” said Jonas. 

‘* | don’t,” said Tom. 
no vagabond. 
ped his fingers at him, for he was rising fast in wrath—" is immeasure- 
bly to your disadvantage.” 

‘Oh indeed !’’ sneered Jonas. ‘‘ And what do you think of his deary 
—his beggarly leavings, eh, Mister Pinch?” 

‘don’t mean to say another word, or stay here another instant,” 
replied Tom. 

“As I told you before, you're a liar,” said Jonas, coolly. * You'll 
stay here till give you leave togo. Now keep where you are, will you!” 

He flourished his stick over Tom's head ; but in a moment it was spin- 
ning harmlessly in the air, and Jonas himself lay sprawling in the ditch. 
In the momentary struggle for the stick, Tom had brought it into violent 
contact with his opponent's forehead; and the blood welled out pro- 
fusely from a deep cut on the temple. Tom was apprised of this by 
seeing that he pressed his handkerchief to the wounded part, and stag- 
gered as he rose: being stunned. 

“Are you hurt?” said Lom. ‘I am very sorry. 
moment. Lean on me fora moment. You cen do that without forgi- 
ving me, if you still bear me malice. But I don’t know why; for L never 
offended you before we met on this spot.”’ 

He made no answer: not appearing at first to understand him, or even 
to know that he was hurt, though he several times took his handker- 
chief from the cut to look vacantly at the blood upon it. After one of 
these examinations, he looked at Tem, and then there was an expres- 
sion in his features, which showed that he understood what had taken 
place, and would remember it. 

Nothing more passed between them as they went home. Jonas kept 
a little in advance, and Tom Pinch sadly followed: thinking of the grief 
which the knowledge of this quarrel might occasion his exeellent 
benefactor. When Jonas knocked at the door, Tom’s heart beat high; 
higher when Mercy answered it, and seeing her wounded lover, shrieked 
aloud; higher when he followed them into the family parlor; higher than 
at any other time when Jonas spoke. 

« Don’t make a noise about it,’ he said. ‘ It’s nothing worth men- 
tioning. 1 didn’t know the road; the night's very dark ; and just as | 
came up with Mr. Pinch ’—he turned bis face towards Tom, but not 
his eyes—‘*I ran against a tree. It's only skin-deep,”’ 

“Cold water, Merry, my child!” cried Mr. Pecksniff. 
paper! Scissors! A piece of old linen! 
bandage. Bless me, Mr. Jonas!” 

‘Ob, bother your nonsense,” returned the gracious son-in-law elect 
“ Be of some use if you can. If you can’t, get out!” 

Miss Charity, though called upon to lend her aid, sat upright in one 
corner, with a smile upon her face, and didn’t move a finger. Though 
Mercy laved the wound herself; and Mr. Pecksniff held the patient’s 
head between his two hands, as if without that assistance it must inevi- 
tably'come in half; and Tom Pinch, in his guilty agitation, shook a bottle 
of Dutch Drops until they were nothing but English Froth, and in his 
other hand sustained a formidable carving-knife, really intended to 
reduce the swelling, but apparently designed forthe ruthless infliction of 
another wound as soon as that was dressed; Charity rendered net the 
least assistance, nor uttered a word. But when Mr. Jonas’s head was 
bound up, and he had gone to bed, and everybody else had retired, and 
the house was quiet, Mr. Pinch, as he sat mournfully on bis bedstead, 
ruminating, heard a gentle tap at his door; and opening it, saw her, to 
his vreat astonishment, standing before him with her finger on her lip. 

« Mr. Pinch,” she whispered. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Pinch! tell me the truth! 


You didthat? There was some quarrel between you, and you struck 
bim? Lam eure of it!” 


“Your uncle’s namesake, if you mean him, is 


Lean on me for a 


* Brown 
Charity, my dear, make a 


It was the first time she had ever spoken kindly to Tom, in all the 
many years they had passed together. He was stupified with amaze- 
ment. 

‘+ Was it so, or not ?’’ she eagerly demanded. 

“I was very much provoked,” said Tom. 

* Then it was?” cried Charity, with sparkling eyes. 

“Yeyes. We had a struggle for the path,” said Tom. 
didn’t mean to hurt him so much.” 


“ Burl 


“ Any comparison becween you and him’’—Tom snap- | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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** Not so much!’’ she repeated, clenching her hand and stamping her 
fuot, to Tom’s great wonder. ‘‘ Don’t say that. It was brave of »yeus 
I ponor you for it, Lf you should ever quarrel again, don’t spare him 








| fer the world, but beat him down and set your shoe upom him. Note 


word ef this to anybody. Dear Mr. Pinch, 1 am your friend from to- 


night. 1am always your friend from this time.” 

She turned her flushed face upon Tom to confirm her words by its 
kindling expression ; and seizing his right hand, pressed it to her breast, 
and kissed it. 


And there was nothing personal in this to render it at 


| all embarrassing, for even Tom, whose power of observation was by no 
king you split upon some of your babbling just now, are you, Sneak?” | 


«Tam not afraid of many things, I hope,” said Tom; ‘and certainly | 


means remarkable, knew by the energy with which she did it that she 
would have fondied any hand, no matter how bedaubed or dyed, that had 
broken the head of Jonas Chuzzlewit. 

Tom wentinto his room, and went to bed, full of uncomfortable thoughts. 
That there should be any such tremendous division in the family as he 
knew must have taken place to convert Charity Pecksniff into his friend, 
for any reason, but, above all, for that which was clearly the real one ; 
that Jonas, who had assailed him with such exceeding coarseness, should 
have been sufficiently magnanimous to keep the secret of their quarrel ; 


| and that any train of circumstances should have led to the commission of 


an assault and battery by Thomas Pinch upon any man calling himself 


| the friend of Seth Pecksniff; were matters of such deep and painful co- 


gitation, that he could not close his eyes. His own violence, in particu- 
lar, so preyed upon the generous mind of Tom, that coupling it withthe 
many furmer occasions on which he had given Mr. Pecksniff pain and 
anxiety (occasions of which that gentleman often reminded him), he real- 
ly began to regard himself as destined by a mysterious fute to be the evil 
genius and bad angel of his patron. But he fell asleep at last, and 
dreamed—new source of waking uneasiness—that he had betrayed his 
trust, and run away with Mary Graham. 

It must be acknowledged that, asleep or awake, Tom's position in re« 
ference to this young lady was full of uneasiness. The more he saw of 
her, the more be admired her beauty, her intelligence, the amiable quali+ 
ties that even won on the divided house of Pecksniff, and ina few days 
restored at all events the semblance of harmony and kindness between 
the angry sisters. Wheo she spoke, Tom held bis breath, so eagerly he 
listened ; when she sang, he sat like one entranced. She touched his 


| organ, and from that bright epoch even it, the old companion of his hap- 


| piest hours, incapable as he had thought of elevation, began a new and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


deified existence. 


God’slove upon thy patience, Tom! Who that had beheld thee, for 
three summer weeks, poring through half the deadlong night over the 
Jingling anatomy of that inscrutable old harpsichord inthe back parlor, 
could have missed the entrance to thy secret heart ; albeit it was dimly 
known to thee! Whothet had seen the glow upon thy cheek when lean- 
ing down to listen, after hours of labor, for the sound of one incorrigible 
note, thou foundest that it had a voice at last, and wheezedst out @ flat 
something distantly akin to what it ought to be—would not have known 
that it was destined for no common touch, but one that smote, though 
gently as an angel's hand, upen the deepest chord withinthee! And ifa 
friendly glance—ay, even though it were as guileless as thine own, Dear 
Tom—could but have pierced the twilight of that evening, when, ina 
voice well tempered to the-time, sad, sweet, and low, yet hopeful, she 
sang to the altered instrument, and wondered at the change ; and thou, sit- 
ting apart at the open window, keptst a glad silence and a swelling heart 
—must not that glance have read perforce the dawning of a story, Tom, 
that it were well for thee had it never been begun ! 

Tom Pinch’s situation was not made the less dangerous or difficult, by 
the fact of no one word passing between them in reference to Martin. 
Honorably mindful of his promise, Tom gave her opportunities of all 
kinds. Early and late he was in the church; in her favorite walks: in 
the village, in the garden, in the meadows ; and in any or all of these 
places he might have spoken freely. But no: at all such times she care- 
fully avoided him, or never came in his way unaccompanied. It could 
not be that she disliked or distrusted him, for by a thousand little delicate 
means, too slight for any notice but his own, she singled him Out when 
others were present, and showed herself the very soul of kindness. Could 
it be that she had broken with Martin, or had never returned his affee- 
tion, save in his own bold and heightened fancy ? Tom’s cheek grew red 
with self-reproaca, as he dismissed the thought. 

All this time old Martin came and went inshis own strange manner, or 
sat among the rest alsorbed within himeelf, and holding littie intercourse 
with any one. Although he was unsocial, he was not wilful in other 
things, or troublesome, or morose ; being never better pleased than when 
they left him quite unnoticed at his book, and pursued their own amuse 
ments in his presence, unreserved. Lt was impossible to discern in whom 
he took an interest, or whether he had an interest in any of them. Unless 
they spoke to him directly, he never showed that he had ears or eyes for 
anything that passed. 

One day the lively Merry, sitting with downcast eyes under # shady 
tree in the church-yard, whither she had retired after fatiguing herself by 
the imposition of sundry trials on the temper of Mr. Jonas, felt thate 
new shadow came between herand the sum. Raising her eyes in the ex- 
pectation of seeing her betrothed, she was not a little surprised to see old 
Martin instead. Her surprise was not diminished when he tuok his seat 
upon the turf beside her, and opened-e conversation thus ; 

‘*« When are you to be married 7’ 

* Oh! dear Mr. Chuzzlewit, my goodness me! 
know. Not yet awhile, | bope.’’ 

* You hope 7?” said the old man. 


I'm sureT don’t 





It was very gravely said, but she took it for banter, and giggled ex- 
cessively. 

“ Come !’’ said the old man, with unusual kindness, ‘ you are young, 
good-looking, and | think good natured ! Frivolous you are, and love to 
be, undoubtedly ; but you must have some heart.’’ 

“ T have not given it all away, I can tell you,” said Merry, nodding 
her head shrewdly, and plucking up the grase. 

“ Have you parted with any of it 7” 

She threw the grass about, and looked another way, but said nothing. 

Martin repeated his question. 

“ Lord, my dear Mr. Chuzzlewit ! 
very odd you are.” 

“If it be odd in me to desire to know whether you love the young man 


whom I understand you are to marry, I am very odd,” said Martin. “For | 


that is certainly my wish.’ 

“« He’s such & monster, you know,” said Merry pouting. 

“ Then you don’t love him?” returned the old man. 
meaning ?”” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Chuzzlewit, I’m sure I tell him a thousand times 
a day that I hate him. You must have heard me tell him that.” 

“ Often,”’ said Martin. 


“ And so I do,” cried Merry. ‘I do positively.” 


“ Being at the same time engaged to marry him,”’ observed the old | 


man. 

“ Ob yes,” said Merry. “ But I told the wretch—my dear Mr. Chuz- 
zlewit, 1 told him when he asked me—that if I ever did marry him, it 
should only be that I might hate and teaze him all my life.” 

She had a suspicion that the old man regarded Jonas with anything 

but favor, and intended these remarks to be extremely captivating. He 
did not appear, however, to regard them in that light by any means; for 
when he spoke again, it was in a tone of severity. 
** “ Look about you,”’ he said, pointing to the graves; ‘‘ and remember 
that from your bridal hour to the day which sees you brought as low as 
these, and Jaid in such a bed, there willbe no appeal against him. Think 
and speak, and act, for once, like an accountable creature. Is any con- 
trol put upon your inclinations? Are you forced into this match? Are 
you insidiously advised or tempted to contract it, by any one? I will not 
ask by whom: by any one?” 

“No,” said Merry, shruggiug her shoulders. 
am.” 

** Don’t know that you are! 

“No,” replied Merry. 


“I don’t know that I 


Are you?” 
*‘ Nobody ever said anything to me about it. 


If any one had tried to make me have him, I wouldn’t have had him at 
all.”’ 

“T am told that he was at first supposed to be your sister’s admirer,” 
said Martin. 

*“‘ Oh, good gracious! My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit, it would be very hard 


to make him, though he és a monster, accountable for other people’s va- 
nity,’’ said Merry. ‘(And poor dear Cherry is the vainest darling !”’ 

** It was her mistake then ?”’ 

“ hope it was,” cried Merry; ‘‘ but, all along the dear child has been 
so dreadfully jealous and so cross, that, upon my word and honor, it’s 
impossible to please her, and it’s of no use trying.”’ 

“ Not ferced, persuaded, or controlled,”’ said Martin, thoughtfully.— 
“ And that’s true, I see. There is onechance yet You may have lapsed 
into this engagement in very giddiness. It may have been the wanton 
act of a light head. Is that so?” 

“* My dear Mr. Chuzziewit,” simpered Merry, “as to light-headedneas, 
there never was such a feather of ahead as mine. It’s a perfect balloon, 
Ideciare! You never did, you know!” 

He waited quietly till she had finished, and then said, steadily and 
slowly, and in a softened vuice, as if he would still invite her confidence : 

“Have you any wish—or is there anything within your breast that 
whispers you may form the wish, if you have time to think—to be re- 
leased from this engagement?” 

Again Miss Merry pouted, and looked down and plucked the grass, 
and shrugged her shoulders. No. She didn’t know that she had. She 
was pretty sure she hadn’t. Quite sure, she might say. She ‘didn’t 
mind it.” 

“Has it ever occured to you,” said Martin, “that your married life 
may perhaps be miserable, full of bitterness and most unhappy 1” 

Merry looked down again; and now she tere the grass up by the roots. 

«« My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit, what shocking words! Of course, I shall 
quarrel with him; I should quarrel with any husband. Married people 
always quarrel, I believe. But as to being miserable, and bitter, and all 
those dreadful things, you know, why I couldn’t be absolutely that, un- 
less he always had the best of it; and I mean to have the best ef it my- 
self. LI always do now,” cried Merry, nodding her head and giggling 
very much; “for I make a perfect slave of the creature.” 

“Let it go on,” said Martin, rising. “Let it go on! 
know your mind, my dear, and you have shown it me. I wish you joy. 
Joy!” he repeated, looking full upon her, and pointing to the wicket- 
gate where Jonas entered at the moment. And then, without waiting for 
his nephew, he passed out at another gate, and went away. 

‘Ob you terrible old man!” cried the facetious Merry to herself — 
«What a perfectly hideous monster to be wandering about church-yarde 
in the broad daylight, frightening people out of their wits! Don’t come 
here, Griffin, or 1'!] go away directly.” 

Mr. Jonas was the griffin. He sat down upon the grass st her side, 
in spite of her warning, and sulkily inquired : 


I sought to 


really yeu must excuse me! How | 


“Ts that your | 
| broke silence with: 








BROTHER JONATHAN. 


“ What's my uncle been a talking about ?”’ 

, “About you,” rejoined Merry. ‘He says you're not half good enoughr 
lor me.” 

“Qh yes, I dare say! We all know that. He means to give 
some present worth having, I hope. Did he say anything that | 
like it?” 

“ That he didn’t!”’ cried Merry, most decisively. 

“ & stingy old dog he is,” said Jonas. ‘ Well?” 

“ Griffin!” cried Miss Mercy, in counterfeit amazement ; “ what are 
you doing griffin?” 

“ Only giving you a squeeze,” said the discomfited Jonas. 
no harm in that, I suppose ?”’ 

“ But there is a great deal of harm in it, if I don’t consider it agree- 
able,” returned his cousin. ‘ Do go along, will you? You make me 
so hot!” 

Mr. Jonas withdrew his arm; and for a moment looked at her more 
like @ murderer than a lover. But he cleared his brow by degrees, and 


“ There’s 


“T say, Mel!” 

“* What do you say, you vulgar thing—you low savage ?”’ cried his fair 
betrothed. 

“ When is it to be? I can’t afford to go on dwaddling about here 
half my life, I needn’t tell you, and Pecksniff says that father’s being so 
lately dead makes very little odds; for we can be married as quietly as 
we please down here, and my being lonely is a geod reason to the neigh- 
bors for taking a wife home so sven, especially one that He knew. As 
to crossbones (my uncle, I mean), he’s sure not to put a spoke in the 
wheel, whatever we settle on, for he told Pec ksniff only this morning, 
that if you liked it, he’d nothing at all to say. So, Mel,” said Jonas, 
venturing on another squeeze, “ when shall it be?” 

“Upon my word,” cried Merry. 

“ Upon my soul, if you like,” said Jonas. 
woek, now?” 

“To next week! If you had said next quarter, I should have won- 
dered at your impudence.” 

“ But I didn’t say next quarter,” retorted Jonas. ‘‘I said next week.” 

“ Then, Griffin,” cried Miss Merry, pushing him off, and rising. “I 
say no! not next week. It shan't be till I choose—and I may not choose 
it to be for months. There !” 

He glanced up at her from the ground, almost as darkly as he had 
looked at Tom Pinch; but he held his peace. 

“ No fright of a Griffin with a patch over his eye, shall dictate to me, 
or have a voice in the-matter,”’ said Merry. ‘“ There!” 

Still Mr. Jonas held his peace. 

“If it’s next month, that shall be the very earliest ; but I won’t 
say when it shall be till to-morrow ; and if yeu don’t like that, it shall 
never be at all,’”’ said Merry ; “ and if you follow me about and won't 
leave me alone, it shall never be at all. There! And if you don’t do 
everything I order you to do, it shall never be at all. So don’t follow me. 
There, Griffin !’’ 

And with that, she skipped away, among the trees. 

“ Ecod, my lady !”’ said Jonas, looking after her, and biting a piece of 
straw, almost to powder ; “ you'll catch it for this, when you are mar- 
ried ! It’s all very well now—it keeps one on, somehow, and you know 
it—but I'll pay you off scot and lot by and bye. This isa plaguey dull 
sort of place for a man to be sitting by himself in. I never could abide 
a mouldy old churchyard.” 

As he turned into the avenue himself, Miss Merry, who was far ahead, 
happened to look back. 

“Ah!” said Jonas with a sullen smile, and a nod that was not ad- ° 
dressed to her ; ‘‘ make the mest of it while it lasts. Get in your hay 
while the sun shines. Take your own way as long as it’s in your power, 
my lady !”” 


“* What do you say to next 


To be continued. 
I 


PUFFS AND POETRY. 
BY BON GAULTIER. 


Some people are fond of excursions into the realms of old romance, 
with their Launcelots and Guenevers, their enchanted castles, their beard- 
ed wizards, “‘ and such odd branches of learning.”” There needs a wing- 
ed griffin, at the very least, to carry them out of the every-day six-and- 
eightpenny world, or the whizz of an Excalibur to startle their drowsy 
imaginations into life. The beauties and the wonders of the universe 
died for them some centuries ago: they went out with Friar Bacon and 
the invention of gunpowder. Praised te Apollo! this is not our case. 
There is a smatch of poetry, to our apprehension, in almost everything. 
We have detected it pushing ite petals forth from the curls of a barrister’s 
wig, and scented its fragrance even in the columns of The London Ga 
zette. 

“ The deep poetic voice 

That hourly speaks within us,” 
Like Signior Benedick, it “ will still be talking.” 


is never silent. We 


| can hardly let our eyes dwell upon an object—nay, not even upom a grid- 


iron or a toothpick—but it seems to be transmuted, as by the touch of 
Midas, into gold. Our facts, accordingly, adopt upon occasions @ very 
singular shape. We are not nice to a shade. A trifle here or there 
never stands in our way. We regard a free play of fancy as the privi- 
lege of every genuine Briton, and exclaim with Pistol, “A fico for al} 
yea and nay rogues !”’ 
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“« We have often thought of entering the lists against Robins. It may 
be vanity, but we think we could trump aim. Robins amplifies well, 
but he wants ease. There is an obvious effort in all his works. The 
result is a want of unity of effect. Hesiod and Tennyson, the Caverns of 
Ellora and the Magic > fed of the Colosseum, are jumbled confusedly 
one upon another. He never achieves the triumph of art—repose. Be- 
aides, he wants variety. A country box, consisting of some twenty feet 
square of tottering brickwork, a plateau of dirt, with a few diseased 
shrubs and an open drain, is as elaborately bemetaphored as an island of 
the Hebrides, with a wilderness of red deer, Celts, ptarmigan, and other 
wild animals upon it. Now this is out of all rule. An elephant’s trunk 
can raise a pin as well as uproot an oak, but it would be ridiculous to 
employ the same effort for the one as for the other. Robins—with reve- 
rence to so great a name be it spoken—does not attend to this. He has 
yet to acquire the light and graceful touch of the finished artist. 

To return from this digression to the point from which we started— 
the abundance of ical topics in the world around us: For example, 
the paper, damp from the press, that lies beside our coffee-cup every 
morning we come down to breakfast, is as good to us as a whole trunk- 
maker's stock of poetical waste-paper—nay we do it wrong, it is as good 
as a whole volume ef The British Poets. In its advertising columns a 
whole world of life with its loves, ambitions, passions, and rascalities, 
jostles before us. We are not going to do a bit of the descriptive, or 
pseudo-philosophical; so the reader need not be alarmed. No; we pre- 
for one illustration to a thousand disquisitions—as Corporal Trimopined, 
that one home-thrust of a bayonet was worth all the wonderful evolutions 
of Rabelais’ redoubtable Captain Tripet—so we shall to the proof at 
once. See here the advertisement which headed that interesting second 
column of The Times on the 15th day of the pleasant month of June:— 


“A. Z. The thing is irrevocable, and will take place in a week, un- 
less you see the party personally instantly. Surely you will not omit do- 
ing so?” 

Has not this a Lucy Asaton sort of tale under it? Or again, here is 
another announcement which appeared in the same column not long ago: 


‘“‘ALFRED’s LetTeER has been received. A thousand, thousand thanks!” 


What a story is in this! Advertising is expensive, especially in The 
Times, otherwise the happy authoress of these simple words would have 
expressed herself in some such lyrical strain as this. What she did 
write must have satisfied her admirer of the favor of her love ;—this 
would have cenvinced him of the graceful accomplishment of her mind. 


TO ALFRED. 


Oh, Alfred! was it kind to leave 
Your gentle, faithful Mary, 

For three long weeks alone to grieve 
With sorrows visionary ? 

A thousand fancies dark I weaved, 
By Chelsea’s weedy banks ! 

But, oh! thy letter is received— 
A thousand, thousand thanks ! 


I gave my grand-mamma the slip, 
Each night, at half-past seven, 
And to the willow bower did slip, 
That oft to us was heaven. 
And there long hours I sat and grieved, 
And cursed thy heartless pranks, 
But, oh! thy letter is received— 
A thousand, thousand thanks ! 


Whene’er the postman pass’d the street, 
I watched him from my casement, 

And as he passed with footsteps fleet, 
Oh, what my heart’s abasement! 

I raved, like one of sense bereaved, 
That still his fetters clanks; 

But, now thy letter is received— 
A thousend, thousand thanks ! 


We travel down the columns a little way, and come to another an- 
pouncement, which instantaneously crystallizes into verse, thus :— 
LOST—A LADYS’ LOCKET. 
Lost, on Tuesday last, a locket, 
Guarded by a golden chain, 
Drepped from out a lady’s pocket— 
He who brings it back again 
Shall receive—oh, bliss of blisses! 
(If the stones are safe, and guard)— 
Either half-a hundred kisses, 
Or a Soverzion’s Rewarp. 


This is full of the most delightful suggestions, which we leave the 
lively reader to work out. The more pensive, especially if they be of an 
astronomical! turn—and all young ladies are Uranias now-a-days—will 
enter fully into the beauties of the following couplets, which have been 
suggested by an advertisement of 


‘THE UPPER PABT of a VERY LARGE HOUSE, 
No. 33, Ludgate Hill, to be ver.” 


Who would not gaze upon the stars— 
Those gems of living light 7 
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How sweetly through their prison bars, 
Their radiance streams by night ' 


But, would you watch them in their course, 
As nowhere else you can, 

And feel, with unexampled force, 
The nothingness of man: 


To Lupeare Hitt in haste repair, 
Nor ever slack the knee, 
par have ta’en the Upper Part 
number Tutrty THREE! 


See how philosophy combines with poetry to set off a wretched attic! 
Their powers in that way, it is true, are often put to the test—“ if fa- 
bling bards may be in aught believed.” But still does not the proprie- 
tor of this Upper Flat, who, we have no doubt, is a most respectable 
oilman in the Poultry, see, if he had employed our skilful hand upon his 
advertisement, a second insertion would have been superfluous? Half 
the town would have offered for the airy retreat at once. ; 

What will the advertisirg world give to secure our services? War- 
ren’s bard is dust— 

Warren’s Japan and Day and Martin’s jet 
Can trouble him no longer— 
Bish’s Shelly is, like his lotteries, but a memory. The world is all be- 
fore us, and we are before the world. We are ready to idealize British 
Brandy, or Grocer’s Port to any extent—so we be not asked to drink 
them. Dust-pars, Balsamic Pills, Jupes, Detector Locks, Sicilian 
Cream, Mosley’s Pens, Aerothermic Stoves, Patent Starch—nothing can 
come amiss to a goose-quill like’ours, which is ready at a minute’s notice 
to clothe 
The palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn, 
for a due consideration of course. “ You would not have us 
our souls gratis,”—and if we are to outdo the lies that already court the 
gullibility of our pensive public,—to become the Munchausen to the Men- 
dez Pintos of the counter,—we must have an adequate rocognition of our 
services. 

You think we are joking—not a bit of us. Assuredly the thing is to 
be done. ‘‘’Tis as easy as lying.” A pleasant exercise of the fancy 
over our morning’s coffee will turn you off a panegyric that will get your 
shelves cleared of your wares, though they were ten times the rubbish 
they are. You are a provision dealer, we will say, and have speculated 
in a large lot of American pork. It is growing rancid on your hands, 
when we step in to your aid thus :— 

VIRGINIA HAMS. 
Died the Jew? ‘The Hebrew died. 
On the pavement cold he lay ; 
Around him closed the living tide, 
The butcher’s bey set down his tray : 
The potboy from the Dragon Green 
No longer for his pewter calls, 
The Nereid rushes in between, 
Nor more her ‘ Fine live Mackerel |’ bawls.” 


Died the Jew? “The Hebrew died. 
They raised him gently from the stone, 
They flung his coat and neckcloth wide, 
But linen had that Hebrew none. 
They raised the pile of hats that pressed 
His noble head, his locks of snow, 
But, oh, that head upon his breast 
Sank down with an expiring ‘ Clo!’” 


Died the Jew. ‘‘ The Hebrew died,— 
Struck with overwhelming qualms 
From the flavor spreading wide 
Of some fine Virginia Hams. 
Would you know the fatal spot, 
Fatal to that child of sin? 
These fine-flavored hams ar2 bought 
At 50, Bishorseate Witnin.” 


Treat her Majesty's lieges to gammon like this, and in a week note 
gammon of “ rale genuine independent Columbian” pork will be left on 
hand. Or suppose that you wish to push the sale of a heavy stock of 
foreign beef. This demands a more ponderous vein. Paulo majora 
canamus! The Petrarchian sonnet is the thing.— 

PRIME TARIFF BEEF. 


Not all the ducats that Bassanio brought 
Could tempt old Shylock to forego his right, 
For blood than gold was dearer to his sight, 
And Christian flesh with keenest zest he sought. 
Yet blame him not:—perhaps king nature wrought 
Tha: appetite for flesh which chilled him through, 
And nerved the liquorish palate of the Jew 
With hope of ghastly banquet—horrid thought! 
These were dark times—but had he lived to-day 
Beneath our modern Doge, Sir Robert Peel, 
Bassanio might have found a better way 
To thaw the Hebrew’s heart, though hard as steel, 
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And so have spared Antonio all his grief, 
By offering in exchange a stone of ae Beer. 


The reader sees at once the magical effect of this style of advertising. 
Every person of taste must fly 1o the shop where even the beef and pork 
are garnished with Apollo’s bays. 

We have just stumbled upon an advertisement stitched up in a late 
number of Martin Chuzzlewit, which is pervaded by such a fine moral 
air,——such a spirit of gentle rebuke to certain rascally ceffee-dealers,— 
that we could not resist giving to it ‘‘ the accomplishment verse.’ The 
rhythm of Spenser was that which at once suggested itself. The couplet 

of Pope or Churchill would have been too pungent and pointed for sar- 
casm so blunt as that of Mr. J. H. Tibbs, 294, Oxford street. 
GENUINE BELGIAN CHICOREE, 9d per lb. 
Albeit those of high or gentle line, 
Who, blest with means to make the foreign tour, 
Have arnt abroad their palates to refine, 
Prefer not to imbibe their coffee pure, 
But, mixing it with Chicoree, ensure 
A daintier beverage—albeit the draught 
Wholesome alike for noble or for boor 
The faculty have stamped, to scorn they’re laughed 
By some who say, a drink more baleful ne’er was quaffed, 


But who are these malign the noble root? 
Methinks that they be coffee-dealers all, 
Lisinterested knaves, who forward put 
A stuff which they Berbice and Mocha call, 
And tell the public not to keep these small 
Machines to grind the fragrant berry down, 
For into disrepair they ever fall, 
And coffee ground, forsooth, they say, is known 
More than the berry’s self to keep its fragrance all its own. 


But did we know their trade’s imposing tricks, 
Into their premises if we could glide, 
There should we see them in their coffee mix, 
With liberal band, the root which thus they chide. 
No wonder, then, their rogueries to hide, 
They rail at Chicoree as something vile, 
As thieves first spread the cry of “Stop, thief!”’ wide, 
And, as they cheat the public, blandly smile, 
And brand it for a deleterious drug the while. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


To those who own the French mode is the best, 
Of mixing this delightful beverage, we 
Wonld recommend, its qualities to test, 
A quarter of a pound of chicoree 
To one of coffee, as the right degree 
And true proportion—not a drachma more ; 
And, if you’d heve the article quite free 
From all adulteration, pray step o’er 
Te J. H. Tises’s, Oxrorp Street, Two-nIneTY-FouR. 


Tibbs isa genius. That withering touch about the stores of Chico- 
ree in the back premises, kept for adulterating Mocha’s fragrant berry 
so liberally, that both the mocha and the Chicoree are ruined; and that 
other hint about the family coffee-mills, are finely hit off. We see how 
delicately he keeps down his seva indignatio to the insipid level of the 
potation in question. Anything fiery or ferocious would have been out 
of place. A fine harmony is observed between the subject and its treat- 
ment. This is a rule which should never be lost sight of. Take a fur- 
ther illustration :— 

JUPITER AND THE INDIAN ALE. 


‘““ Take away this clammy nectar ! ”’ 
Said the king of Gods and men ; 
«Never, at Olympus’ table, 
Let that trash be served again ! 
Ho, Eyus, thou, the berry ! 
Quick—invent some other drink, 
Or, in a brace of shakes, thou standest 
On Cecytus’ sulphury brink !”’ 
Terror shook the limbs of Bacchus, 
Paly grew his pimpled nose, 
And already in his rearward 
Felt he Jove’s tremendous toes ; 
When a bright idea struck him— 
“Dash my thyrsus! I'l! be bail— 
For you never were in India— 
That you know not Hopeson’s ALx! ” 


Bring it!’ quoth the cloud-compeller ; 
And the wine-god brought the beer— 
‘« Port and claret are like water 
To the noble stuff that’s here!”’ 
And Saturnius drank and nodded, 
Winking with his lightning eyes, 
And amidat the constellations 
Did the star of HopGson rise! 


Is not this in the true Homeric vein? Let us try another in the clas- | 


sical tone—der antiker Form sich nahernd, as Goethe says. 


| 
| 
| 
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MANILLA CHEROOTS. 


“Fumat!”’ It smokes. Who would not, if they tried 
Tuomson’s Manttvas old, and picked, and sound ? 
Full-flavored, Youth! you'll find them in Cheapside, 
In boxes, thirty shillings for the pound. 

We flatter ourselves this is as good as many a Greek epigram in the 
Anthology. Christopher North shall be our judge. 

We fee| tempted to make another trial of the classic style. It always 
tells well in advertisements. People like to be flattered by appeals to 
their classical knowledge—or ignorance, we shall not say which. Let 
us see! We have it—and here goes in the divine stanza of Geethie’s 
Bride of Corinth ! 

TARQUIN AND THE AUGUR. 
Gingerly is good king Tarquin shaving, 
Gently glides the razor o'er his chin, 
Near him stands a grim Haruspex raving, 
And with frantic mien he pitches in 
Church- Extension hiots, 
Till the monarch -quints, 
Snicks his cheek, and swears—a deadly sin! 


«« Jove confound thee, thou bare-legged impostor ! 
From my dressing-table get thee gone! 
Dost thou think my flesh is double Gio’ster? 
There again! That cut was tothe bone! 
Get ye from my sight, 
I'll believe you're right, 
When my razor cuts that sharping-hone!’’ 


Thus spoke Tarquin with a deal of dryness; 
But the Augur, eager for his fees, 
Answered,—“ Try it, your Imperial Highness, 
Press a little harder, if you please ; 
There! The deed is done!” 
Through the solid stone 
Went the steel as glibly as through cheese. 


So the Augur touched the tin of Tarquin, 
Who suspecied some celestial aid; 
But he wrong’d the blameless Goda; for hearken! 
Ere the monarch’s bet was rashly laid, 
With his searching eye 
Did the priest esp 
RopcER’s name rca | upon the blade. 


This explanation of the old Roman legend must be equally satisfac- 
tory to the public and to Mr. Redgers. We are naturally bashful— 
modest toa fault. We, therefore, merely mention as a fact—as a fact, 
be it observed, Mr. Rodgers,—that our razors ate in wretched order. 
Our morning mirror shows us “ with fifty mortal gashes on our chin, the 
least a death to comfort.” Mr. Rodgers is a man of too much sagacity 
not to anticipate our meanlng. 3 

We are above partialities. The many-sided Goethe was a good many 
sides short of us. We, accordingly, can appreciate the merits of differ- 
ent competitors for public pence in the same walk—at least, we are 

uite ready to praise them al! with equal cordiality. While we revere 
Dedae, we can esteem Mechi—Mechi of the Magic Razor Strop. We 
never pass his brilliant shop-front in Leadenhall Street without a thrill of 
involuntary awe for the Wizard of Hone! To us this magni nominés 
umbra is invested with a shadowy mystery that gives all our thoughts 
of him the solemn tinge of the old Gothic romance. Let us indulge it 
for a space. : 

LA MORT D’ ARTHUR. 


A Fragment—not by Tennyson. 


Slowly, as one who bears a mortal hurt, 
Through which the fountain of his blood runs dry, 
Crept good King Arthur downward to the lake. 

A roughening wind was bringing in the waves 
With cold, dull plash and plunging to the shore, 
And a great bank of clouds came sailing up 
Athwart the aspect of the gibbous moon, 
Leaving no glimpse, save starlight, as he sank, 
With a short stagger, senseless on the stones. 

No man yet knows how long he lay in swoon; 
But long enough it was to let the rust 
Lick half the surface of his polished shield ; 

Fer it was made by far inferior hands 
Than forged his helm, his breastplate, and his greaves, 
Whereon no canker lighted, for they bore 
The magic stamp of Mecut’s Sitver Steer! 
~ * * 7 7” 

The field which the toilette opens up for poetical advertisement is 
boundless. There are the Doudneys, for example—mighty names— 
dear to the whole economical public. We should say cheap; but in 
fact, they are both; for, by being cheap, they are dear. Some say, it 
might be difficult to become the Pindar of Codringtons and shooting- 
jackets, and that Mr. Doudney ‘s not exactly the person lawred donan 
dus Apollinari. Quite a mistake. There has long been an affinity 
between a tailor and The Nine;—the judicious reader apprehends us 
T hese coy ladies need no pressing invitation to clear their throats; but 
at the flourish of our baton, raise, in Mainzerian chorus, 
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THE LAY OF THE DOUDNEY BROTHERS. | 


Coats at five-and-forty shillings! trousers ten-and-six a-pair ! 

Summer waistcoats, three a sovereign, light and comfortable wear ; 

Taglionis, black or colored, Chesterfield and velveteen, 

The old English shooting-jacket, doeskins, such as ne'er were seen! 

Army cloaks and riding-habits, Alberts at a trifling cost. 

Do you want an annual contract? Write to Doupney’s by the post, 

DoupseY Brotners! Doupyey Brotaers! Not the men that drive 
the van, 

Plastered o’er with advertisements, heralding some paltry plan, 

How, by base mechanic measure, and by pinching of their backs, 

Siim attorneys’ clerks may manage to retrieve their Income Tax ; 

But the old established business— where the best of cloths are given 


At the very lowest prices—F leet Street, Number Ninety-seven ! 
| 
| 
| 
' 





Would’st thou know the works ot DoupNey? Hie thee to the thronged 
Arcade, 

To the Park upon a Sunday, to the terrible Parade. 

There, amid the bayonets bristling, and the flashing of the steel, 

When = Household troops in squadrons*round the bold field-marshals 
wheel, 

Should’st thou see an aged warrior in a plain blue moraing-frock, 

Peering at the proud battalions o'er the margin of his stock,— 

Should thy throbbing heart then teil thee that the veteran worn and grey, 

Curbed the course of Buonaparte,—roill’d the thunders of Assaye,— 

Let it tell thee, stranger, likewise, that the goodly garb he wears, 

Started into shape and being from the Doupsey Brotruers’ shears ! 

Seek thou next the rooms of Willis—mark where D'Orsay’s Count is 
bending, 

See the trousers’ undulation from his graceful hip descending; 

Hath the earth another trouser so compact and love-compelling ? 

Thou can’st find it, stranger, only, if thouseek'st the Doupers’ dwelling ! 

Hark, from Windsor’s royal palace, what sweet voice enchants the ear? 

‘ Goodness, what a lovely waistcoat! Oh, who made it, Albert, dear? 

Tis the very prettiest pattern! You must get a dozen others!” 

And the Prince, in rapture, answers—*“’Tis the work of Doupgrr 
Broruers!” 

The reader has doubtless often admired the beautiful designs upon 
the covers of the periodicals in which the Doudneys’ advertisements are 
inlaid. The review, the drawing-room, the hunting-field, the admiral’s 
cabin, all are ske:ched with a masterly pencil, gently leading on the eye 
to such notices as ‘‘Gentlemanly waistcoats for all seasons, 7s.;" 
“ Duck trousers—all linen—3 for 303.,”" &c., &e., &ce. How much 
would the efficacy of these advertisements be heightened by an appeal 
like the above! Poetry should certainly be called in by the Doudney 
Brothers to the aid of the sister art. If they don’t, we shall offer our- 
selves to the other Doudney House,—we think of the Doudneys and 
their houses, as we do of the Medici—* the men that drive the van,” 
who have superseded, with the lively portraitures of two members of the 
swell-mob, the everlasting man in the Mackintosh, who walked through 
& perpetual storm of sleet on their placards for several years. In fact, 
whether they do or do not, we shall not refuse to consider tenders from 
No. 49, Lombard Street. 

The appropriateness of the stirring and graphic ballad style, in speak- 
ing of so important and varied an article as dress, must have been felt. 
But it would be wholly unfit to celebrate the works of the great horolo- 
ger of the day. These appeal to us with grave and solemn thoughts, 
aud in their steady “ Tick! tick!" a finely touched ear will hear 


A WARNING, 


Lose THou no Time! A grave and solemn warning, 
Yet seldom ta’en, to man’s eternal cost. 
Night wanes, day lessens, evening, noon, and morning 
F lit by unseen, and yet much time is lost. 
And why? Are moments useless as the vapor 
That rises from the lamp’s extinguished flame ? 
Why do we, like the moth around the taper, 
Sport with the fire that must consume our frame ? 


Be wise in time! Arouse thee, oh, thou sleeper, 
Account thy moments dearer than thy gold. } 

While time thou hast, provide a good time-keeper, 
To treasure up thine hours, till thou art old. | 

Lose this one chance, and thou art lost for ever,— | 
Seek him who keeps a watcd for shrinking souls,— 

Ask for Cox Savory’s horizontal lever, 
With double case, and jewelled in four holes. 


Herbert might have written this; and we should doubt the virtue of | 


he man who, after reading it, would not long to possess himself of a 
repeater from an establishment hallowed by euch lofty strains 
Turn we to a class of advertisements that is ever delightful,—those 


suggestions to persons about to commit matrimony, of the possibility and 
Propriety of furnishing their demiciles in a fashionable, and at the same 


ume, economical style. These emanate from a class of pure philan 

thropists, who are hourly sacrific ng their own and their creditors’ inter- | 
ests in their effort to make bappy the homes of ‘the young of both 

sexes.”’ Now could we paint most interesting scenes of the firet visit o 
« pair of human turtle-doves to an upbolsterer’s. The exclamations on | 
carpets, tables, fauceui/s, and other indispensables,—the blushing hesi- | 
tations over the marriage-bed—but thet is no joking matter in our eyes ; | 


for, like Milton, { 
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Higher of the nuptial couch by far 
And with mysterious reverence we deem. 


But, instead of following out this vein of speculation, we prefer giving 
our idea of the lyrical form which such suggestions should assume. 


TO PERSONS ABOUT TO MARRY. 
Gentle pair! Ere Hymen binds you 
In his fetters soft but sure, 
Pray bethink you, have you any 
Good substantial furniture ? 


Love’s a fickle god, they tell us, 
Giddy-pated, lightly led ; 

Therefore it were well you fouad him 
In a comfortable bed. 


Olive branches soon will blossom 
Round your table, two or three, 

And that table should be made of 
Good and strong mahogany. 


If the cares of life should gather— 
And we all must look for cares— 
Sorrows fall extremely lightly 
in the midst of rosewood chairs. 


Few that walk can ’scape a stumble, 
Thus hath said the Prophet King ; 
But your fall will be alight one 
On a Brussels carpeting. 


We can keep your little children 
From collision with the grate— 
We have wardrobes, we have presses, 

At a reasonable rate ; 


Mirrors for the queen of beauty, 
Basins of the purest atone, 
Guomans which Cleopatra 
Might have envied on her throne. 


Seek us ere you taste with rapture 
Love’s first draught of filter’d honey 
And you'll find the safest plan is 
No Discount, and Reapy Moser! 


There is an affectionate, almost paternal, tone of advice here, embalmed 
in a playfully poetical medium, that must go to the pockets of any sus- 
ceptible pair. 

We are almost afraid to trust ourselves among the advertisements of 
pills and lotions, so infinite be they in their numbers and fascinations. 
For our own parts, we cannet conceive why anybody dies in such & world 
of specifics as that we live in. Our pen hovers over “ Mrs, Johnson's 
American Soothing Syrup.”” Something after the manner of Barry Corn- 
wali would be appropriate. But there are “ Kearsley's Original Widow 
Welch's Female Pills,” irresistibly forcing themselves upon us. Widow 
Welch! The Original Widow Welch! The subject is too inviting. 
We should cover a page with it in the style of Sterne; but, as we camnot 
afford this space, let us ses what can be said of 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


’Twas in the town of Lubeck 

A bundred years ago, 

An old man walked into the church 

With beard as white as snow ; 
Yet were his cheeks not wrinkled, - 

Nor dim his eagle eye: , 
There’s many a knight that steps the street 
Might wonder, should he chance to meet 

That mien erect and high! 

When silenced was the organ, 

And hushed the vespers lou i, 
The Sacristan approached the sire, 

And drew him from the crowd— 
‘‘There’s something in thy visage 

Oa which I dare not look, 

And when I rang the passing-bel!, 
A tremor that I dare not tel! 

My very vitals shook. 

“ Who art thou, awfy! stranger ? 

Our ancient annais say, 

That twice two hundred years ago, 


Another passed this way, 
Like thee in face and feature 
And, if the tale bet 
’Tis writ thatin this very year 
Again the stranger shail appear— 
Art thou The Wandering Jew?” 
‘“* The Wandering Jew | thou dotard !” 
The wondrous phantom cried— 
‘’Tis several centuries ago 
Since that poor stripling died. 
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He would not use my nostrums— 
See, shaveling, here they are ! 

These pnt to flight a)) human ills, 

These conquer death—unfailing pills ! 
And I’m the inventor, Parr !” 


This,—enclosed in @ letter from the sacristan of the ballad, with @ state 
ment, that he felt himself growing so much younger every day by the use 
<o that he expected he would soon have to look out for a nurse 
to him—would tell amazingly before the usual “ Price 1s. 1§¢, 2s 
$d., and family boxes, 1Js.each.’’ Family boxes! A fireside of Methu- 


There is no difficulty in finding a poetic yehicle for the most apparently 
intractable topic. The Life Pills hardly rouse one with the feeling of 
difficulty. Others are not quite so manag ; but, to show how far our 
theory may be carried, let us see what can be made of 

POOL0O’S CHINESE CEMENT. 
““ My leg—my leg !—'tis snapt in twein— 
Ye surgeons, gently, use me ! 
Nor for your life, with trenchant knife, 
Or rasping saw abuse me !” 
Sir Astley knit his brows se grim, 
And out then answered Brodie— 
“‘ In my opinion that ’ere limb 
Can’t tarry with the body !” 


In wrath I left the Hospital— 
They bore me on a litter— 

Till passing Hotsons, Mippie Row, 
I saw a window glitter. 

I read. Pootoo’s Cuiskse Cement, 
*Twas painted on a rafter— 

I bought a box, I rubb’d my leg, 
And danced a fortnight after. 


We have not yet spoken of the perfumer’s advertisements. W hat 
could we not say of ‘’ Rowland’s Unique Preparations,” which, in his 
own exquisite language, “ shine pre-eminent in their power, while the 
white and swan-like neck, no less than the rich luxuriant tress, form ad- 
mirable trophies of their inestimable qualities!” The Macassar, pre- 
ductive of locks like the young Apollo's ; the Kalydor, an “‘ odoriferous 
creamy liquid ;” the Odonte, ‘“‘ which imparts to the teeth a pearl-like 
whiteness, and to the breath a delightful fragrance |" We move in the 
atmesphere of poetry as we read of them. Nay, when we read in the 
announcements of meaner men of the “ Original Grecian Compound,” 
and “ Hubert’s Roseate Powder,” we feel ‘the bloom of youth, and 
purple light of love” to be about us. In such a mood, we dash a shower 
of Attar of Roses upon our paper, and, before we know, there appears 
upon it, in indelible ink, some ballad such as this, of 


PARIS AND HELEN. 

As the youthful Paris presses 
Helen to his ivory breast, 

Sporting with her golden tresses, 
Close and ever closer pressed. 


He said ; “ So let me quaff the nectar, 
Which thy lips of ruby yield, 

Glory I can leave to Heetor, 
Gathered in the tented field. 


‘* Let me ever gaze upon thee, 
¢*Look into thine eyes so deep ! 
With a daring hand I won thee, 
« .With a faithful heart I'll keep. 


““Oh my Helen, thou bright wonder, 
Who was ever like to thee 7 

Jove would lay aside his thunder, 
So he might be blest like me. 


‘“‘ How mine eyes so fondly linger 
On thy softand pearly skin, 

Scan each round and rosy finger, 
Drinking draughts of beauty in ! 


“ Tell me, whence thy beauty, fairest ? 
Whence thy cheek’s enchanting bloom ? 

Whence the rosy hue thou wearest, 
Sreathing round thee rich perfume 7” 


Thus he spoke, with heart that panted, 
Clasped her fondly to his side, 

Gsazed on her with look enchanted, 
While bis Helen thus replied $ 


‘* Be no discord love, between us, 
If 1 not the secret tel)! 

Twas a gift I had of Venus, 
Venus, who hath loved me well. 





‘ 

** And she told me as she gave it | 
Let not e’er the charm be known, | 
O’er thy person freely lave it 


Only when thuu art alone. 


| them as if in protectian ! 


“Tis enclosed in yonder casket-— 
Here behold its golden key, 

But its name—love, do not ask it, 
Tell’t I may not, even to thee !"” 


Long with vow and kiss be plied her, 
Still the secret did she keep, 

Till at length he,sank beside her, 
Seemed as he had dropped to sleep. 


Soon was Helen Jaid‘in slumber, 
When her Paris, rising slow, 

Did his fair neck disencumber 
From her rounded arms of snow ; 


Then her heediess fingers oping, 
Takes the key and steals away, 
To the ebon table groping, 
Where the wondrous casket lay ; 


Eagerly the fid uncloses, 
Sees within it, laid aslope, 
Peaks’s Liquip Broom or Ross, 
Cakes of his Transparent Soar ! 


We have hitherto dealt chiefly in the discursive and lyrical style ; bet 
the epigrammatic might be turned to equal account. This would suit 
particularly for advertisements by plain cooks, and housemaids, with & 
two-years’ character from their last place. Take as a specimen. 

A SERIOUS FOOTMAN. 
WANTs a PLACE, a lad, who’s seen 
Pious life at brother Teazle’s, 
Used to cleaning boots, and been 
Touched with grace and had the measles. 

This for the advertisement sheet of the Congregational Magazine. 
In odd corners of the Morning Post we occasionally see hints like the 
following, put in more circuitous languegé. 


Warts a Prac, as housemaid, or 
Companion to a bachelor 
Up in years, and who'd prefer 
A person with no character, 
A female, who in this respect 
a Would leave him nothing to object. 
Or such an appeal as this :— : 


Take me. Iam young and bonnie ; 
Maids like me are worth the winning. 

Comfort’s more my wish than money, 
And I'll doup your small linen. 


But we must conclude. There are many inventions of equal celebrity 
with those we have referred to, and we ‘dare say, of equal merit, although 
as to that we have not made up our. minds. We are, however, quite 
open to conviction, and Mr. Tait knows our bankers. As to those, w 
merits we have sung, we shall be most happy to be the medium of convey- 
ing to their bankers any request they may think proper to make to these 
moneyed gentlemen, to pay to Bon GavLTiER, or bearer, any amount of 
pounds sterling—the more the better. 


——— a 
MYSTERY. 
A TRADITION OF TEMPLE-BAR. 


BY CHARLES OLLIER, AVTHOR OF “FERRERS.” 


“ Lovewitt. 
Neighbor. 
Lovewit. 


When saw you him? 

We saw him not this month. Pray God, he be not made away. 
Ha! It’s no time to question then. 

Neighbor. About three weeks since, I heard a deleful cry, as I sat up. 
Lovewit. Tis strange that none will answer. What trade art thou? 
Neighbor. A smith an’t please your worship. 

Lovewit. ‘Then lend me thy help to get this door open.” —Ben. Jonson. 


‘London is once again before me!"’ soliloquised a travel-worn young 
man, as he stoud on the summit of Highgate Hill, a little after dawn, on 
a clear September day, in the year 1746, and looked towards the me- 
tropolis, of which the form and extent were sharply defined in early trans- 
parent light. The morning mists, frequent in Autumn, had been cleared 
away]by the uprising sun’s horizontal beams; and these, striking against 
the dome of St. Paul’s revealed, with singular beauty of effect, the grace 
and majesty belonging to this portion of Wren’s masterpiece. 

“How noble, how holy,’’ thought our traveller, “does that mighty 
cathedral look amidst the labyrinth of houses at its foot—towering over 
From the serenity which wraps the vast city 
at present, one would little expect that in another hour its million chim 
neys will send up into the clear air their columns of black smoke, under 
whose canopy countless men wil! wake to the turmoil of business, or the 
riot of dissipation, or the pangs of want. Alas! how different are the 
thoughts that distract me now, frem those by which I was animated in 
my former long visit to the capital! Let mé not, however, think of that ; 
but nerve myself to the fulfilment of a stern and ghastly purpose.” 

Having rested awhile—for, wishing to be alone on the road, he had 
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journeyed all ight om foot, and was weary—the oung man resumed his | haps know that, and everything else which may be necessary to me) if 


course towards ion, which he entered by Gray,s Inn Lane; when 


crossing Holborn, and pg down Chancery-lane, he reached Temple 
Bar. Here he eal, end pressed hits hands over his eyes, as if under 
the influence of some strong terror. . At length, recovering himself, and 
summoning a kind of convulsive resolution, he gazed up shudderingly to 
the horrible spectacle on the summit of the gate—a row of three heads 
on iron poles, which had been sev: from the bodies of some of the 
Manchester rebels, executed at nington, on the 30th of July, in the | 
year of which we write. James Dawson, whose fate furnished Shenstone | 
with the subject of a ballad, suffered at the same time. 

The young man groaned in bitterness of heart, as he surveyed this |. 
grisly prospect. Seeing several people about with spy-glasses, which | 
they let out to my hee strange curiosity of those who wished to scan | 
such horrid relies,” hired one of the telescopes, and, having looked 
intently through it for some time, heaved a deep sigh, wiped away the 
tears that had gathered in his eyes, returned the glass, paid the itinerant 
speculator, and struck-up one of the narrow lanes, on the north-east side | 
of Temple Bar. Here he engaged a furnished apartment, and procured 
food repose—such repose, at least, as the excited state of ‘his heart 
and soul would s . 

His landlord, a venerable personage, insisted on waiting on him; and 
he was much pleased by ‘the unremitting attentions of this individual, | 
though to others, perhaps, such assiduities might have seemed like prying. 
On bis host demanding the name of his lodger, the young man called 
himself Andrew Lidiard; and, in return, the former designated himself | 
as Gervas Estridge. Our new acquaintances soon became intimate ; and 
for the first few days, conversed with each other, hour after hour. 

But a change ensued in the manner of their intercourse. Persons of 
the same religious persuasion soon detect each other's faith; and none 
are readier in this kind of recognition than Roman olics, whose ex- 
pressions, tenor of thought, allusions, adjurations, &c., s ily make 
them known » eee This it was with our landlord’‘and his 
lodger ; and no small Comfort was afforded to the latter when he dis- 
covered that he was located in she house of a popish priest. This com- 
placency, however, was not shared by the reverend personage himself ; 
who, instead GRaedeteg sere than ever with his inmate, as might 
have been expected upon learning his faith, gfew strange to him, though 
the young man was never absent from home extept aftef night-fall. 

“T like not this papistical lodger of mine,” ruminated —— one | 
wild and boisterous night, about a fortnight aff Lidiard had taken up 
his abode in London; ‘‘it behoved me to keep clear of Rothan Catholics. 
Would he had never come hither! The extravagant I asked for 
my rooms, I hoped would deter any one from taking them. Lidiard, 

owever, made no question about terms; but paid me at once, absurdly 
ge as the sum was, a month’s rent in advance, He must have some 
strong motive for coming to this spot. Would the month was up! I'll 
then get rid of him. He is not safe company. Can he be here in dis- 
ise? His manner and his dress are not consistent. I fear him. Shall 
leave my house? Ne! 'Twould be madness! No other dwelling in | 
London contain such —— Ah! is not that his footstep on the stairs ?”’ 

A gentle tap was heard at the room door. ‘Come in!’’ said Eastridge. 

The person who entered was not’ Lidiard, as the priest expected, but 
a female servant whe, since her girlhood, had lived with Father Estridge. | 
She was now about three-and-twenty years of age—a lumpish, half-idiotic 
sort of weman, whom incessant watchfulness and perpetual scheming 
had gifted with cunning. - ° * 

“So, Rachael,” said Estridge, “you are come home ay last. I am 
Serry, my girl, you should have been out in such weather. I’m right 
glad te see you back. Tell me everything.”’ 

“You'd a’ seen me afore, master, had there been any danger,”’ return- 
ed the girl, running her front finger along the edge of her bonnet to throw 
off the rain-drops that hung there. 

“I know it, good Rachael,” rejoined Estridge. 

“I was close upon their heels, all the time,’”’ continued the girl. “They | 
went into a good many houses: but when they asked at the chandler’s, | 
shop down the court, who ’twas as lived in our house, and was told as 
"twas an old man as letted lodgjngs, they didn’t want to know no more, 
and scoured right away. I was buying of a piece of bacon all the time 
they was axing their questions at the shop, so they never suspected noth- 
ing of me.”’ 


‘Well done, Rachael,” returned the priest; ‘“‘now you perceive the 
wisdom of my ing to let lodgings. Siill, it is a dariog thing, and 
may involve much De you know, my girl, I’m not exactly easy 
about this lodger of ours. He evidently distrusts us, for he has placed 
a new lock on one of the closets in his room.’ 

“Oh, there’s no harm in he,” responded Rachael. 
there was——” - 

“Well, well, you are a faithful creature,” interrupted the priest. 
“Now go and change your clothes. You are wet through.” 

The woman disappeared, and left Estridge to resume his cogitations 
about Lidiard. He paced for some minutes up and down his room. 
At length, his apprehensions seemed to be somewhat relieved. “After | 
all,” thought he, ‘‘my dread of this young stranger may be vain. Noth- 
ing is so preverseiy ingenious as fear in conjuring up false phantoms. 
God send the present may be so! Yet, what is it that tempts this Li- 
diard out to his night-perambulations? Fool that [ am! I can per- 

*See an allusion to this practice, in Horace Walpole's Letter to George 
Montagu, Esq., dated Aug. 16, 1746. 


“If I thought | 





I draw him to confession in my character of priest. I will cry it’ this 
very night. He will hardly sally forth in such desperate weather. ‘The 
tempest is increasing; the rain comes down in torrents; the 

grows more quick, more dazzling, more perilous; and hark! the d 

ful thunder smites our roof, as though it would hammer it to fragments. 
It is very late. Lidiard must be in his room. I will even now go to 
him, and endeavor to fathom his secret. 

With this view, Father Estridge repaired to Lidiard’s 
Having knocked, and received no answer, he opened the 
walked in. Noone was there. The terrors of night had not kept 
the man in doors. “I will sit up for him,” ej Estridge, 
“though he has the means of admitting himself. If possible, I wil! tempt 
him to repose confidence in me.” 

Estridge accordingly remained for upwards of an hour on the watch 
when hearing the outer dodr opened, he nted himself in the pas- 
sage, and kndly accosted Lidiard as he entered, enveloped in bis cloak. 
The young man fell back for a moment as he saw his host; but, soon 
recovering composure, he passed along the passage, and would have as- 
cended the stairs to his own chamber, had he not been stopped by his 


ment. 
, and 


| landlord. 


“What, not a single word of greeting, and on such a night, too!’ ex- 
claimed Estridge. ‘As I knew you were out in this commsiion of the 
elements, I have remained up to receive you, and to administer to your 
comforts.” 


“Thank you,” replied the young man; “but all I want to-night is my 
bed.” 


‘You have not supped, I dare say,” returned Estridge: “for you look 
pale and exhausted. [am sure you need refreshment. Come to my 
room; you will there find food and a fire.” 

“I do not need thenr,” said Lidiard. “Let me pass, I beg.” 

“Come,” pursued the priest, laying his hand on Lidiard’s arm, “do 
not thus cast off the well meant offices of a friend. Depend on it, you 
a the a after bei — with meat and drink.” 

“Let me » Tsay!” th young man, impatiently push 
his host odie ond rushing up the stairs te his own room. "Prides 
wage to follow him, when he heard the door of his lodger’s chamber 
locked. 

‘‘What can be the meaning of all this?” thought Estridge. “His ab- 
sence till such an hour on such a night—his is determi- 
nation to be alone, are all unaccountable; and the roughness of his man- 
ner to me pe) ly, bodes no good. Lam all im appre- 
hension. But I must endeavor to lull my disq’ for the remainder 
of the night. 

With this reflection, the priest retired to his bed, though not to sleep. 

In the morning, the whole neighborhood of Temple Bar was in com- 
motion. One of the heads on the gate was missing, and conjecture was 
at a loss to account for its disappearance. That it should be dis 
could not be attributed to the turbulence of the preceding night; for the 
violent thunder and lightning had been accompanied by very little wind, 
and neither of the other heads were in the least shaken from their posi- 
tion. Besides, they had only recently been fixed on the spikes, and 
were so firmly placed as not to be easily dislodged. Inquiry was made 
in Mery direction; but no information could be gained. One of the 


| neighbors, indeed, a drunken fellow, pretended that as he was returning 


home at a late hour, he had seen, or imagined he had seen, during a 
flash of lightning, a tall dim figure on the summit of the gate; but the 
gleam was only momentary, and the quickly-succeeding darkness veiled 
the object from his view. This story was not believed, especially as the 
authority was so doubtful; it was held to be one of those marvellous re- 
lations incident to every unaccountable event. How, indeed, could any 
person scale such a place as the Bar without ladders? and had ladders 


| been used, the watchmen must have seen them. That the head could 


nowhere be found, was certain; but the ghostly story of the tall, dim 
figure on the summit of the gate, obtained no credence. It was evident- 
ly the morning dream of a drunkard. Young Lidiard wppeared as busy 
as others in endeavoring to fathom the mystery ; but inves¥eration was 
fruitless. ‘ 

The circumstance, however, in a few days was almost forgotten, ex- 
cept by Estridge, to whom it caused considerable alarm. His uneasiness 
visibly increased, and he estranged himself more and more from his 
lodger. This was attributed by Lidiard to resentment at the impetuous 
conduct he had shewn to his host on the night of the storm, when ex- 
haustion and weariness had overcome his usual good manners; and he 
watched for an opportunity to make some apology for his rudeness. But 


| all his applications for an interview were met by excuses that the priest 


was engaged in spiritual matters, or was not at home. Lidiard, there. 
fora, trusted that chance would furnish the means of reconcilement. 
One afternoon, while taking his dinner at a tavern, the young man, 


| who was now more frequently abroad during day-time, saw in the Ga- 


zette a reward offered for the apprehension of a man who had commit- 
ted felony. The minute description of the delinquent’s person and age 
(thirty-five years) arrested Lidiard’s attention; and it was moreover 
stated, that the accused was supposed to be concealed either in London, 
or its vicinity. One of the objects which drew Lidiard to town was to 
hunt out a man whose personal characteristics, as they had been stated 
to him, were identical with those in the advertisement. It wasnot, how- 
ever, in reference to this felony that Lidiard desired to find the person in 
question; a far different motive instigated him; and he was resolved, 
if possible, to see the fugitive before he should be captured by the offi- 
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cers of the law. But what measures could he adopt to approach an in- 
dividual #0 closely concealed 1 

“Shall I consult my Jandiord ?” thought Lidiard. ‘(He is aman who, 
from his adyanced age, must heave seen much of the world. As the 
fugitive is of our own religion, Estridge may be the means of bringing us 
together. I'll try him: that is, if he'll give me an interview, which his 
late reserved and distant conduct almost forbids me to hope.”’ 

Resolving, however, to make the attempt, Lidiard procured a copy of 
the Gagetie, returned to his lodgings, and having sent a pressing request 
to Estridge, was, after a time, summoned by Rachael! to the priest's sit- 
ting room. 

“] have intruded on you, reverend Sir,” said the young man, as he 
went into the priest's presence, ‘‘to ask your counsel on a matter touch- 
ing which I feel great anxiety. But first let me crave pardon for my 

on the night when you were so good as to sit up for me, and 
when your proffered civilities were uncourtéously repelled. Your chari- 
ty, I hope, will find some palliation for my conduct in the fatigue I then 
suffered, and in my long exposure to the roughest weather I was ever out 
in. Fotgive me, I prey.” 

“Enough,” replied the priest, extending his hand, which the other 
grasped. “Let us not again advert to the subject. In what way can I 
now serve you 7” 


“You heve, no doubt, noticed,”’ pursued Lidiard, “that I am a stran- | 


f in Londen, and that I pass my time soliterily. Perhaps, you may 
ve wondered what brings me hither. I will tell you. I have an amxi- 
ous and pressing motive to trace out an individual, whom I believe is 
lurking somewhere in this great wilderness of houses. Like you and I, 
he is of the Romish church; and it has oceurred to me that, in your 
priestly character, you may have a much wider circle of acquaintance 
among the limited number of adherents to our persecuted faith at pre- 
sent in Lendon, than a mere layman can boast. 

“Very likely,” reeponded Estridge. “But who is the man of whom 
you are in search ?”’ 

“Why, Lam sorry to say, his fame is not very good at present,”’ re- 

ied Lidiard. ‘In this paper,” be continued, handing the Gazette to 

tridge, ‘‘you will see not only the offence he is charged with, and that 
he now goes by the name of Brabant, but a statement of his religion, and 
@ description of his person.” 
ridge took the paper, and read the advertisement two or three 
times attentively, as if he would get it by heart. ‘I know this man,’ 
seid he. “For what purpose do you require to see him?” 

Lidiard paused for some little time. At length he said in rather a 
tremulous voice, ‘Why, it seems that he has been hunted from place 
to place, perhaps by protestant malignity. The charge of felony may be 
trumped up against him. The persecution of bigotry is without limit. 
I would bring him rest.” 

The priest scanned his lodger’s features as though he would look into 
his very soul. “Good!” said he. “You shall see Brabant to-morrow 
evening at this time.” 

“Where?” eagerly demanded Lidiard. 

“Here,” replied the priest. “That Brabant is unhappy, I have long 
perceived ; though I cannot believe he has sinned so deeply as this paper 
states. 1 will bring him to confession. Whatever may be his guilt, 
much or little he must not want for spiritual comfort; after which you 


may, if it be in your power, fulfil your views by insuring his secular re- | 


” 


pore. 


“Leave that to me, good father,” rejoined Lidiard. “If you send him 
to my room after your sacred ministrations are over, it will be enough. 

“It shall be done,” replied Estridge. ‘‘You will now my good friend, ex 
cuse me if I say, that business of an urgent nature requires me to be alone.” 

“Do not let me be a trespasser,” said the young man, retiring. “Then 
I shall see you and Brabant to-morrow evening 1” 

“Ves; good night.” 


Lidiard returned to his own room, net a little excited by the prospect | 


that the purpose of his visit to London was so near fruition. He sat 
some time in meditation. It grew late. The house was perfectly quiet. 
He \ay down in his bed ; but without offering up his usual prayers. The 
night passed without bringing him sleep; and he was glad when morning 
was sufficiently advanced for him to rise. Rachael! placed his breakfast 


before him, but he could not eat ; and though the eirl watched him nar- 


rowly, his mind was too much preoccupied to permit his noticing her 


keen scrutiny. Mid-day passed, and evening drew nigh. Lidiard sat 


at his window to watch for the approach of him whom he hed been | 


taught to expect. But no one came, nor did he see anything of Estridge. 


At length, tormented with suspense, he rang his be!|, and brought Rachae! 
to his room 


“Can I see your master?’ 
“Master "? @« hoed the girl. 
went out of town—a + 


inquited he. 

“Why, bless you, Sir, master took and 
atter of ten miles off—very early this morning. 
Didn’t you know of it? ; 

“No, indeed,” replied Lidiard. “He 
he to himeelf. Then add 
every moment, don’t vou?” 

“Dear me, no!” was the reply. He iss 
gone into the country for change of 
matter of three weeks. 

Lidiard could hard}y bel! 
ter made an appointment 
he should de.art with 
or me?” 


is gone for Brabant,” thought 
ing Rachael, he said, ‘You expect him beck 
ery poorly—very bad; and is 
He wo 't 


eve his ears. “Why,” enaid he, “your mas- 
with me for this very evening. 


. ° 
' anv exnlanation’ 


Did he leave no message 


| is correct.” 


come home for a | ing, #* the head of his regiment, against the butcher, Cumberland, for 


Strange that | 
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“‘No,”’ replied the girl. 

*] fear | have acted unwisely,” said Lidiard to himself, when Rachael 
had left the room. “I have played into Brabant’s hands. It is evident 
to me that Estridge has gone to put his man on the alert. What folly, 
what maaness, could have possessed me to disclose my wish to any ene? 
Curse en my stupidity! I have foiled myself!” 

In such bitter reflections and self-upbraidings, the young man passed 
the time till after midnight. He thought not of going to bed, weary as 
the preceding night's sleeplessness had made him. Ashe sat wrapped 
in painful meditations, he heard a key turned stealthily in the street-door 
follewed by cautious footsteps along the passage, and down the kitchen 
stairs, “Who can this be at such an hour?” thought the young man. 
“Estridge? No. Why should he enter his own house like a night- 
thief? And yet let me not be too hasty infconelusions. He hes played 
me falsely, that’s evident. A man who commits one deception, will 
practise another. Who is this Estridge? A priest? I begin to doubt 
it. The manner of his life differs from that of every clergyman I have 
known. The story of his having gone into the country may be a lie of 
that sinister-looking wench. If 1 thought it was he who had just enter- 
ed the house, I would confront him at all hazards, and rebuke his dupli- 
city. Ay, and I will go down, come what come may,” continued he, 
starting on his feet. “My ear traced the steps to the kitchen. Better 
anything than this bewildering suspense! If the stealthy visitant be in- 
deed Estridge, I will never leave him till he has put Brabant in my 

er.” 

Lidiard now took off his shoes, and descended the stairs on tip-toe, 
till he arrived at the kitchen door. Had it been locked he was prepared 
in the frenzy of his excitement, to burst it open. On turning the handle, 
however, the door gave way, and he entered. Estridge was, indeed, 
there; but though his aspect differed from that which he usually had, 
there was little difficulty in recognising him. A temporary bed was at 
his side; his coat and waistcoat were off; and a wig of grey hair lay on 
the table. Estridge, moreover, looked considerably younger than Li- 
diard ‘had ever seen him. 


Confounded as the man was, he sought to mask, by an indignant man- 


| ner, the effect of his surpriee at so eudden and unexpected an intrusion. 
How dare you, sir,”’ vociferated he to Lidiard, in atone very different 


from what he had before assumed—“how dare you break in on my pri- 
vacy in this way ?”’ 

“Mr. Estridge,” said Lidiard, with forced calmness; between his set 
teeth, “you have deceived me in two things. Firstly by promising I 
should meet you and Brabant this evening ; and secondly, by instructing 
your servant to say you had gone to the country for three weeks. Sir, 
you are a liar—a mean liar !—your assumption of priesthood is also a 
lie. Nay, do not start nor attempt to bully me, for worse sounds are yet 
tw ring in your ears. Villian! I suspect, from your present appearance, 
that you are Brabant himself—though even that name is a shuffling 
alias!” 

“ Mr. Lidiard,” returned Estridge, in a trembling and broken voice, 
“you talk wildly—you know not what you say.” 

“It is just possible, sir,” respended the young man, “that T may be 
wrong in my surmise. If so, 1 will make a hymble atonement, craving 
pardon at your very feet; for I am sadly bewildered with long suffering, 
and may be rash—very rash. God help me! But the matter may be 
tested, if you will come with me to my room ” 

“I will not be disturbed at my hour of rest,” said Estridge. 
me. sir, | refuse to go with you.” 

‘ Then, by the heaven above us! I will drag you thither by the hair of 
your head! Mark me! Iam desperate. If you would avoid the fatal 


“« Leave 


| acts of one goaded almost to madness—if you love your life, and are 


conscious that I accuse you wrongly—come with me and do not tempt 
me to strangle you there where you sit.’ 


‘You hector in brave style,” said Estridge, faintly; ‘but you forget 
that one man is as good as another.” 

“ Wretch!” vociferated Lidiard, seizing the other by the throat and 
lifting him from the chair with almost superhuman strength—“ you 
must, you shall, come with me!” 

“* Loose your grasp, sir, and I will follow.” 

“Nay, you shall go before me. Out of my sight, you de not pass, till 
you and I have had further discourse.” 

As the two men ascended the stairs, Rachael, who had overheard their 
loud altercation, followed them at a distance, and on their entering Li- 
diard’s room, planted herself at the door, and listened intently to what 
was going on. Faithful to her master, she had taken a loaded pistol, 
either to use herself, in case of extremity, or to put into Eswidge’s 
hands. 

“Now,”’ said Lidierd, heaving a deep sigh, when the door closed on 
him and his !andlord—* now, | will soon ascertain whether my stspicion 

Taking a lamp from his table he unlocked a closet, and 


| drew a black cloth from an object placed there, when the head which 
| had been taken from the summit of Temple Bar, was disclosed. 


“+ Look 


here ' 


look here !”’ gasped he. 

Estridge’s eyes fell en the grim relic, which could easily be identified 
by a peculiar sear on the forehead, inflicted on the deceased when fight- 
une miserable pretender. One glance was enough: Estridge’s eye-lids 
dropped; his countenance changed; he shrieked with dismey; and sank 
on & seat uttering incoherent exclamations of despair. 

“lam right!” shouted Lidiard. Thou arthe! Murderer, your time 
scome! Here isa fearful witness of yout treachery—sordid, base, de- 
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generate treachery, for filthy geld! [am your victim's son. Ah, now | 
you know my real name, as I know yours!” 

‘‘Merey! mercy !’’ ejaculated Estridge, falling on his knees. 

“You supplicate in vain,” rejoined the young man, with features de- | 
formed with passion, and eyes glaring with almost an insane expression. 
‘ My father,s spirit sees me, and demands a sacrifice. I have rescued 


his bead from the infamy of public exposure, and [ will now wreak a Like his celebrated predecessors in management, the good-natured 
bloody revenge on his destroyer. Had you not betrayed him who trusted Si, Richard Steele, and the illustrious Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Ellie- 
in you, he might now be living. ©, that I had been with him See, ton, from the natural generosity of his disposition, his love of enjoyment, 
how short-sighted is treachery! Abandoned by your party for perfi'y, | and his lofty disregard, if not absolute contempt, of those paliry consi- 
you have been driven to eke out a miserable existence by felonious prac- | dgerations, pounds, shillings, and pence, very often found himself in the 
tices; and unerring Fate has guided my blind steps to your very door. | situation of “a gentleman in difficulties,” or as be more delicately 
If you have grace to pray, pray now,” he continued brandishing ® po- expressed it, became an object of great interest to many persons, and was 
niard ; “for, by the blessed saints in heaven, you shall not live many | very often carefully 'ooked after. 
minutes ‘YW ; ike Sir Richard, and the renowned Richard Brinsley, Elliston too 
Estridge was convulsed with terror. One chance, however, remained | was very often, from lack of more satisfactory funds, contrained to pay 
for escape. The door was suddenly thrown open without by Rachael, | his creditors in other coin than that issued from the royal exchequer—to 
and, darting towards it, Extridge received a pistol from the girl’s hand. | wir, promises—in the shape of notes of hand, bills of exchange, cogno- 
But, even thus armed, he dared not turn on his assailant; but, mad with | vits, warrants of attorney, &c. &c. 
the spasms of fear, rushed headlong down stairs. Lidiard followed him As in the case of Sir Richard and Richard Brinsley, the principal 
at equal speed. _. | creditors of Robert William were generally his tailor and his wine- 
A dead silence ensued. The girl kept her post. Hour after hour did | merchant; for he liked to take equal care of bis inward and his outward 
she rémain breathless in agony. Nothing remained to break the loneli- man, 


ness of the night. Of our hero's ingenious expedients at times to quiet a dun, silence 
At last, resolved to know the worst, she descended to the kitchen. | creditor, and escape from a bailiff, many amusing anecdotes are told, 
The melancholy, ghost-like dawn, was making its first shivering approach- 


but some fine-skinned sensitiveness having been manifested on the score 
es. It was a solemn hour for so dreadful aquest. No human being was | of Robert William’s occasional pecuniary embarrassments, we are not 
there. She went to the outer door and found it bolted inside. She next 


; disposed to pry too curiously into such delicate matters. One anecdote, 
examined the parlors and the cellars. J.ike the rest, all was quiet and jowever, shall be related. 


ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONTCRIEF, E-Q. 


TAKING THE MONEY, 


empty. She went again to Lidiard’s room, and there her terror was in- Allclasses do not find their golden and red-letter days fall at the 
ae by seeing the ghastly head. All was dreer perplexity and | same period in the almanac of life. The landlord and country gentleman 
orror: 


have their tenants’s rent-days to look to as their point d’appui; the 
Rachael remained at home the entire succeeding day ; but as nightcame {jnd-holder and annuitant beve their dividend-deys at the Bank; the 
on, she abandoned the place over which a spell seemed to hover. _ | placeman and pensioner pay their regular visits to the Treasury, and are 
To the surprise of the neighbors, day after day passed, and Estridge’s | in return as regularly paid; the tradesman has his Christmas bills and 
house Was not unclosed, nor did @ soul go in or come out. Su strange a yearly accounts to look forward to—not quite so certain, however; but 
circumstance could not fail to become the subject of much wondering the “ poor player” has no day but his Saturday—or rather he has no 
conversation; and at last, on application being made to a magistrate, the | day at all—for his grand day is a night—his BeNgvit nicuT!—which is 
door was broken epen, and the dwelling searched. Every room was | ysually as important to his numerous creditors as to himself; all parties 
farnished ; but they were untenanted. What could it all menn? But | equally look forward to it. 
the greatest surprise was the discovery of the head which had been It was verging, one summer in the early part of the comedian’s career, 
stolen from the Bar. Extensive inquiry was made; though nothing to | towards the close of the theatrical season of one of his many country 
elucidate the mystery came to light; and for years the deserted house, theatres, and the reputed best night in the whole year bad been @ppro- 
and the Jacobite’s head, furnished food for gossip and wonder, and for priated to the benefit of our manager, who had provided an exceedingly 
the speculations of writers in newspapers, of ballad-mongers. and of | tempting bill of fare for the occasion. 
pamphleteers, some of whom ascribed the sudden disappearance of tenant, Elliston was a universal favorite, and his benefits invariably prompted 
servant, and lodger, to the witchcraft of the scarlet lady of Babylon, and | bumpers; which is not always the case with popular actors. Dowten, 
ethers to the personal agency of his Satanic majesty. though quite as good an actor in private as in public life, and excellent 
and admired as he ever was, never made a good benefit; and old 
About twenty years after the above event, as some workmen were ex- | na, the most companionable of clowns, and in general request from 
cavating the ground near Temple Bar, for the purpose of making asewer, | Prince to the apprentice for his social and comic qualuies, was equall 
they broke into a subterranean chamber curiously fashioned, and which, | unfortunate in this respect. It is related of him that meeting a friend 
from the remains of an altar, had probably been used by recusants, as a | one day shortly afier he had taken bis accustomed “benefic” at the 
hidden place of worship. In this apartment two skeletons were found; | Italian Opera-house, bis friend, knowing the usual ill luck that attended 


& rusty knife or dagger, and a pistol were beside them. On searching | him on such occasions, inquired somewhat anxiously what bad been his 
further, the men discovered a door made of strong quarterings filled with success. 


bricks on edge, firmly cemented, and evidently contrived to look like ‘What sort of a benefit had you this time, Delpini?” said he. 

the wall, and elude observation. On pushing this the rusty hinges gave “Ob, begar, grand bénéfice, very good bénéfice, indeed,” returned our 
way, and further examioation shewed that the door had been formerly | Scaramouch—“ | get sixty pounds by him dis time.” 

opened and closed by a spring. An entrance was now gained into other ‘Ab, indeed! I congratulate you; but how did yon manage todo 
vaults, the course of which being pursued, led to the cellars belonging | that?” P ‘ 
to a house in a court near Shire Lane. This house was identified as the “Ah, begar, oui, yes—but I shall tell you all about him. You see, 
one wherein the mysterious transaction of 1746 had occurred. It was | amico miv, | lose a hondred pound de last time I take de bénéfice, but 
supposed, therefore, that Estridge. knowing of this place of refoge, had | dis time I only lose de forty pound; sodat I get de sixty pound quite 
taken the house which commanded it; and being pursued by Lidiard, | clear.” 

had flown thither, though not quickly enough to gain the sanctuary so as  § But to recurn to Eiliston—as may be supposed, he was much interested 
to exclude his enemy. In this deep and hidden recess, the opponents | iu the success of the night in question, but there was another person quite 
had probably fallen by the hands of each other.* as much interested, and this was @ certain wine-merchent and bill.dis- 
counter of the town, whom we shall take the liberty of calling Sloejuice, 
* An old subterranean catholic chapel was lately discovered under a ) though his real name is well known. This worthy wes in the habit, of 
house in the city, which had mest likely been used as a secret place of cashing hopeful young gentlemen's post-obit bills, at the moderate dis- 
worship by recusants during the severe persecution of the papists. (See | count of some fifty or sixty per cent. ; being content, on this “ considere- 
“The Year Book.’’) tion,” to wait till the death of their honoured sires: a consummation,be 








————aa— devoutly endeavoured to hasten, whenever he had an opportunity, by 
Beavrivun Experimest with a Prant.—The Brouklyn News gives furnishing them with a liberal quantity of his fine old port fresh from his 
the following interesting bit of information: “Cut a small branch of | °W8 cellar, neat as concocted, its crust and bees’ wing being manufac- 
Oleander from a thrifty plant, place it in a vial partly filled with rain tured secundum arlem. — 4 P = ; 
water, so that the lower end of the branch may be immersed about half This Mr Sivejuice, in the technical slang of his craft, had smashed 
an inch in the water. Place this in the sun inan open room, and in ‘9 oF three bits of st f for our fiiend Elliston; in other words he hed 
about fifteen or twenty days smali roots will shoot out from the end of _ @!Scounted two or three bills for him, on the movt moderate terma.of 
the branch presenting a beautiful appearance. After these roots have | OUrs@, besides supplying him with a few dozens of London particular 
extended two or three inches, the branch may be set out in moist earth, _ Madeira—particular for nothing else than being really London Madeira, 
and if frequently watered, it will grow rapidly and soon form a large composed, as it was, in Mincing-lane, of approved Cape, properly de- 
thrifty stock. Ladies who are fond of flowers may easily propogete Ole- V'!led with alcohol, &e Ke The public not having accepted Eilistow’s 
anders ia this manner, and in a few months multiply these beautiful plants | >'//s quite so freely as he had dore those of Mr. Slorjuice, “ No effects, 
to an indefinite extent.” : ; was the natural consequence, and Mr. Slvejuice’s account bad amounted 
— with interest, &c , to about eighty pounds. 
Some tailors in St. Louis advertise for sale Tyler coats. They are so The bill-discounter had read Elliston’s announce benefit bill with great 


Made that they may be turned and worn inside out, as circumstances may | interest, though instead of being headed for the benefit of Mr. Eliiaton, 
require | he thought it ought to have been headed for the benefi: of himself, he 
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having fully determined that the whole of his demand should be liquida- , serving that he would send a man to open the doors the moment every 


ted out of the night's receipts. Accordingly he applied to a legal friend 


of his, who lived in the town, through whose agency a tickler for the | 
comedian was immediately placed in the respectable hands ot Mr. Lum- | 
ber, one of the principal body-borrowers of the place, who with his faith- | 
ful follower, Mr. Bi!l Shackle, playfully called Nabbs by his intimates, 


soon after departed under the immediate surveillance of Mr. Sloejuice 
himself, and his foreman, clerk, and cooper, Mr. Broadfist, to hunt after 


their man, whom they (fortunately as they thought) picked up as he was | 


returning from a late rehearsal, and within an hour of the usual time of 
opening the doors. 


“Vell, I’m blowed,” said Mr. Lumber, familiarly tapping the come- | 


dian on the shoulder, “ but this ere is aproposs; you are the werry iden- 
tical gent as ve vos a looking arter.”’ 
“« The familiar scoundrel !”’ 


his teeth. 


ing too. Can’t this business be settled any how, my friend 7” 


muttered the disconcerted actor between | 
“ Plaguy unlucky—the doors just on the very point of open- | 


“To be sure it can—nothing so easy,” returned Mr. Lumber; “ you | 
have only got to pay down the debt aud cests—seventy-eight pounds and 


no mistake, vith any little compliment you may like for my being so 
werry civil ; and as the office is already sarched, vby I stashes this ere 
bit of parchn.ent in a jiffy, and then the job's done—lI likes to make 
things agreeable.” 

This mode of settlement, however, neither suited Elliston’s pocket nor 
his inclinations; he talked of the usurious interest that had been exacted, 


proposed to give a cognovit ata month. Mr. Sloejuice, on his part, 
strongly objected to any mode of settlement but that of money down; he 


dwelt on Elliston’s want of faith, the number of times the bills had been | 


renewed, and declared the affair must now be finally brought to a close. 


“You will be sure to have money enough in the house to-night,” said | 


“More, more than enough,” said Elliston; ‘it will hold nearly a 
bundred pounds, properly packed, and I know it will be crammed. 


Only let me act to-night, and I will pay you every farthing immediately 


on the conclusion of the performance—nay, more—give you a bonus into 
the burgain.” 

“No, no,” cried Mr. Sloejuice, “I can’t trust you, Mr. Elliston; you 
forget, sir, you’re a TELEGRAPH-acToR—in Bath one night, in London 
the next. Itt was to let you play to-night, you'd up to town to morrow 
morning, and then it would be all up with me and the receipts.”’ 


** Wery just,”’ returned Mr. Lumber, “ 80 you sees it’s no go, Muster | 


Ellison—ve're all on us up to you, sir.” 


“What's to be done?” cried the comedian, writhing with indignation. 
“ Let me take the money in the front of the house to night,” returned 


Mr. Sloejuice, “‘ and you may do what you like behind.” 
“But,” said Elliston, “the receipts of the house will be sure to be 


considerably more than your demand. However since it seems nolens | 


volens, give me a ten pound-note, and a release of the present action— 
which of course will be a settlement of your debt, and falar 
will have no objection to let me place my own check-takers, I suppose ?” 
“ Indeed, but [ shall though,” cried Mr. Sloejuice, knowingly, “No, 
no, Mr. Elliston, T take the money myself in the front of the house to- 
night, and place my own check-takers, or it’s ne go—I don’t mind giving 
the ten pounds.” 
“ Weill, well,” said Elliston; “needs must—you will have your own 
way I see—but as it’s near the time of opening the doors, and I’ve got 


to give a few directions behind, if the thing is to be done, let it be done | 


at once.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr. Lumber, “that’s vot I calls quvite right and 
equivocable, Mr. Hellson; so ve'll just step into the Dolphin here, and 
over a bottle of your best black strap, Mr. Sloejuice, ve can prepare the 
dockeyments, aod conclude the business all reglar.”’ 

This was agreed to; the bottle of black strap was duly bought,— 
which did not bely its name, being an ingenious brewage of vin ordinaire 
and logwood, doctored with a due proportion of B. B.—British brandy. 
and almost thick enough to be cut with a knife. Over this precious 
‘decoction the dockeyments, as Mr. Lumber called them, were regularly 
‘drawn up and signed, the bottle was emptied, and Elliston received his 
telease from Mr. Sioejuice's demand, together with ten pounds. He 
then proceeded, according to his agreement, to put the man of dregs and 


thing was ready. He was as gvod as his word. 

Having got the wine-merchant to use his own words, snugly bottled 
up, his first step when he got behind the scenes was to cause one of his 
largest bill-boards to be fixed at the top of a long pole, on this be put a 
written placard which ran to the following effect : 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
TICKETS ADMITTED AT THE FRONT ENTRANCE ONLY. 
Pay round the Corner. 


With this notice he directed his stage-door keeper to parade back. 
wards and forwards in a conspicuous manner before the front of the thea- 
tre at the time of the deors opening, taking care however to keep out of 
sight of Mr. Sloejuice and his assistant check-takers; though this was 
easy, as they were safe at their several posts. 

A great number of tickets to the boxes and pit were soon presented 
and admitted, but no money appeared. 

“This is very strange,’, said Mr. Sloejuice, who began to think that 
he’d got into the wrong box 


The fact was, the intimation on the placard attracting the attention of 


| each fresh comer, it really, as had been anticipated, drew all the money 


| deor, “ Pay Here,” in enormous characters. 
the infamous quality of the Madeira that had been supplied, &c., and | 





You | 


round the-corner, where, when the payers arrived, they saw another very 
legible intimation conspicuously posted over the entrance of the stage 
Accordingly thither they 
all repaired, where they found Elliston himself in attendance to take the 
money. 

my Pay here, pay here,” said he. ‘ Four to the pit? thank you, sir,— 
half a guinea,—two and sixpence,”’ giving change. ‘ Pass on, master 
carpenter, take the party under the stage, through the orchestra into the 
pit. Six boxes? thank you ma’am—obliged to admit you this way, the 
crush is so great in front. Open the side door, — Five gallery 
— Wingman, let those gentlemen through the door in the flies into the 
gallery. Mind how you go up the ladder, gentlemen.” 

As had been expected, there was very soon # tremendous house, the 
pit was in a short time literally choked.* In the mean time Mr. Sloe- 


, Juice and the check-takers were very much astonished at the apathy of 


the public. Presently, however, the mystery of no money presentin 
itself seemed to be explained by a shrill voice outside, which was 


exclaiming. 


‘ Box ticket for balf-a-crown, take two into the pit and save you eigh- 
teenpence. Got any tickets I'll buy them of you. Pit ticket for eigh- 
teenpence, take two into the gallery and save you sixpence.” 

“Oh oh!’’ thought Mr. Sloejuice, ‘ it’s this that is spoiling the money, 
is it.” 

Here he most energetically consigned all persons who sold tickets at 
the doors to a place much too low ty be mentioned to “ ears polite,” 
concluding by loudly calling to the woman to come in, and bring her 
tickets with her. 

**How many tickets have yow got, my good woman’” said he, on her 
appearing. 

* Eight bex and six pit, sir,”’ said she. 

“Give them to me, I'll take them all; there's the money for them: 
I'li not have the cash spoiled any more to-night if I can help it, so take 
yourself off as fast as you can, or hang me if I don’t give you in charge 
of the constable.” 

The poor woman did not want twice bidding, but gladly shuffled away 

But not even the strong measure of buying up the tickets seemed to 


| bring a farthing more to the pay-place, and Mr. Sloejuice began to fear 


that some intimation of the bailiffs being the check-takers had got wind, 
and kept every body out of the house. 

The performance had now commenced, and Mr. Lumber had enough 
to do to keep matters at all going; which he only accomplished by biting 
his name very often in a quurt of brandy-and-water previously ordered. 
Towards the conclusion of the first act, however, a party with iickets, 
who had just been admitted by Mr. Nabbs into the boxes, returned, with 
the intimation that there was not even standing room. Mr. Sloejuice 
was electrified, and declared that there must be some mistake. 

‘Not standing room! How canthat be? Why there can be scarcely 


| twenty persons in the house,” said he; ‘‘ the boxes must be nearly all 


discount into full possession of the front of the house, with all the emolu- | 


ments and advantages thereunto accruing, to be received by him fer his 
own use and benefit, “ for that night only.” 


Mr. Sloejuice was forthwith formally installed into the money-box, and 


supplied with a sufficient quantity of brass checks, soon to be exchanged, | 


as he fondly thought, for gold and silver. 


His fingers perfectly itched ar 
the idea. iii ’ 


There was but one entrance to the pay-place, from which other en- | 


‘trances conducted to the different parts of the house—a common thing in 
provincia! theatres. 

Mr. Lumber was placed as check taker at the gallery-door, he being 
‘supposed to be more capable of tackling the gods, should they prove at 
all uproarous, being a known good one with a rum customer. Mr. 
Broadfist, the coeper, having been used to check the cellar, was placed 
to watch over the interests of the pit, while Mr. Nabbs begged permission 
to “ vait”’ on the gentry in the boxes, as he observed he *knowed most 
a ’em, they being pretty nearly all old acquaintances of his’n.’’ 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


The manager having now seen them all inducted into their several | 


posts as stipulated, retired to give the directions he had hinted at, ob- 


| 


empty !”” 

They angrily reiterated their assertions, and while he was disputing 
with them the first act ended, and between two and three hundred thirsty 
souls descended from the lofty regions of the gods, and demanded checks 
from the astonished Mr. Lumber, in order, as they observed, to procure 
a little refreshment. 

‘“‘Why vhere the deuce do you all come from?” said that gentleman, 
completely astounded. 

“Why were should we come from but from up stairs to be sure,” said 
they, ‘‘ there ain't room there to cough; it’s quite picking one’s pocket 
to take one’s money; you ought to be ashamed of yqureelf.”’ 

* Vell, I’m blessed !” said Mr. Lumber 

A similar number at the same time issued for egress from the well 


* The theatrical public of this place were not like the girl in the col- 
lieries, who refused to visit a dramatic representation when offered to be 
treated to the pit, alleging that she was sure she should never be amused 
with any thing that was to be seen in a pit—that she bad quite enough 
of pits in ber time, and no one should ever catch her in one again if she 
knew it. 
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crammed pit, to the equal amazement of Mr. Broadfist, the cooper, who | 


began to doubt the evidence of his senses. 

‘« Where the devil did you come from ?”’ said he. 

‘« Why from the pit to be sure,” said they. 

‘It must be the bottomless pit, then, for 1 swear you never came in 
this way !’’ returned he. 

“ Scoundrels!’ roared the enraged Mr. Sloejuice, ‘‘ you have been 
letting them in withoutpaying. Thus itis having people for check-takers 
that doa’t know their business.” 

“Vby blow my dickey, vot do you mean by that? Nobody passed 
yithout a check !” retorted the indignant Mr. Lumber, “ so if there’s any 
body to blame it’s yourself. It’s you as don’t know how to take the 
money.” 

Here some very unparliamentary language passed on both sides, and 
matters might have become serious had not truth suddenly flashed 
on the horrified Mr. Sloejuice. Precipitately leaving the money-box to 
take care of itzelf, he rushed to the stage-door, and obtaining access be- 
bind the scenes, easily found the comedian, who was then in high glee. 
He at once loudly accused Elliston of robbing, cheating, tricking him, 
&c. &e. 

Robert William heard him with the most provoking composure. 

“What have you to complain of, my good fellow?” said he coolly ; 
‘‘how have I robbed, how have I cheated you? I have kept my agree- 
ment sir, to the very letter. I agreed to give up the front of the house 
to you, but I said nothing about the back. If yeu have not turned the 
front to account, that is your fault, not mine; I have done the best I 
could with my part of the building, ard have notbeen so much behind as 
you may imagine. You said I might do what I liked here, you know. 
You had the advantage of me at first I own, but I think I have made it 
equal now. Yes, friend Sloejuice, while you have been waiting to take 
the money in the front I have been giving change for it behind here; so 
now I think we are about even. I wish you 3 very good night—take care 
of the traps !—carpenters, show this gentleman out.” 

It is but justice to say, that Elliston afterwards (not, it is true, til! his 
own perfect convenience) repaid Mr. Sloejuice every farthing he was 
entitled to. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE STATES. 


Maine was so called as early as 1638, from Maine in France, of which 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, was at that time proprietor. 

New Hampshire was the name given to the territory conveyed by the 
Fined company to Capt. John Mason, by patent, Nov. 7, 1639, with 
reference to the patentee, who was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hamp- 
shire England. 

Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in their declaration of inde- 
pendence, Jan. 16, 1777, from the French verd, green, and mont, moun- 
tain. 

Massachusetts was so called from Massachusetts Bay, and from the 
Massachusetts tribe of Indians in the neighborhood of Boston. The tribe 
is thought to have derived its name from the Blue Hills of Milton. ‘1 
have learned,’ says Roger Williams, ‘that the Massachusetts was so call- 
ed from the Blue Hills. 

Rhode Island was so called in 1644, in reference to the Island of 
Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. 

Connecticut was se called from the Indian name of its principal River. 

New York was so called in reference to the duke of York and Albany, 
to whom this territory was granted. 

Pennsylvania was so called in 1681, after Wm. Penn. 

Delaware was so called, in 1703, from Delaware Bay, on which it lies, 


bay. 
Maryland was so called in honor of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles 
1., in his patent to Lord Baltimore, June 30, 1632. 


Wisconsin was so called from its principal river. 
Iowa was so called from its principal river. 
Oregon was so called from its principal river. 
ee 
Wast or Farra —The defect of our times is a want of faith. We 


| live in an age of reality—present, palpabie reality. Everything is to be 


accounted for and answered by return of post. The golden currency of en- 
thusiaem has been called in. There is no reverence for any features of truth 
behind the veil. Our temper resembles that of the Pundit who inquired of 
Henry Martyn whether, by embracing the Christian religion, he should be- 
bold the Deity in a visible shape’ This eagerness to perceive every object 


| without delay and impediment is a characteristic of minds which have not 


and which received its name from Lord De La War, who died in this 


Virginia was so called, in 1684, after Elizabeth the virgin Queen of | 


England, 

Carolina was so called by the French, in 1564, in honor of King Charles 
IX of France. 

Georgia was so called, in 1722. in honor of King George II. 

Alabama was so called, in 1817, from its principal river. 

Mississippi was so called, in 1800, from its western beundary. Mis- 
sissippi is said to denote the whole river, that is the river formed by the 
union of many. 

Louisiana was so called, in honor of Louis XVI of France 

Tennessee was so called, in 1796, from its principal river. The word 
Tennessee is said to signify a curved spoon. 

Kentucky was 80 called, in 1782, from its priscipal river. 

Illinois was so called, in 1809, from its principal river. The word is 
said to signify the river of men. 

Indiana was so called, in 1802 from the American Indians. 

Ohio was 80 called, in 1802, from its southern boundary. 

Missouri was so called, in 1821, from its principal river. 

Michigan was so called, in 1805, from the lake on its borders. 

Arkansas was so called, in 1819, from its principal river. 

Florida was so called by Juan Ponce de Leon, in 1572, because it was 
discovered on Easter Sunday, in Spanish, Pascua Florida. 

Cobambia was so called in reference to Columbus. 


been accustomed to gaze at the lurninary of truth, and might be rebuked 
by a Hebrew legend which we have read. ‘ You teach,” said the Em 
peror Trajan toa famous Rabbi, “that 5 our God is everywhere, and boast 
that He resides among your nation. I should like tosee Him.” ‘God's 
presence is, indeed, everywhere,”’ the Rabbi replied; “ but he cannot be 
seen, for no mortal eye can look upon His splendor.” The emperor had 
the obstinacy of power, and persisted in his demand. ‘“ Well,” answer- 
ed the Rabbi, “ suppose that we begin by endeavoring to gaze at one of 
His ambassadors.” Trajan assented; and the Rabbi leading him into 
the open air, for it was the noon of the day, bade him raise his eyes to 
the sun then shining down upon the world in its meridian glory. The 
emperor made the attempt, but relinquished it. ‘I cannot,” he said; 
“the light dazzles me.” “If, then,” rejoined the triumphing Rabbi, 
“thou art unable to endure the light of one of His creatures, how canst 
thou expect to behold the unclouded glory of the Creator?’’ It is a beau- 
tiful and touching parable, and teaches humility not only in religion, but 
in literature and in life. 


re 


IsocuLating Cuerse.—What will the ingenuity of man not contrive? 
A method has been discovered of inoculating cheese; or, in other 
words, of transporting the character of an uld cheese into a new one. 
The rather curious idea is brought forward in & communication to the 
Agricultural Journal, by John Robinson, Esq., Secretary of the Reyal 
Society of Edinburgh. “If it be required,” says he, “to communicate 
to a cheese the flaver and appearance of an old one, it may be done by 
the insertion in the new cheese of proportions of the old one containing 
the blue mould. The little scoop which is used in samples of cheese, 
is a ready means of performing the operation by changing ten or a dozen 
of rolis which it extracts, and placing them to disseminate the germ of 
the blue mould all over the cheese. 

“A new Stilton cheese treated in this way, and well covered up from 
the air for a few weeks, becomes thoroughly impregnated with the mould 
and generally with a flavor not to be distinguished from the old one. I 
have sometimes treated half a Lancaster cheese in this way, have left 
the other half in its natural state and have been much amused with the 
remarks of our friends en the striking superiority of the English cheese 
over the Scotch one.” 

If this ingenious plan be found really successful on repeated trials 
others, Mr. Robinson will deserve our thanks for bringing it forward. 
The next invention we shall hear of will probably be that of inoculating 
legs of mutton and turning them into beef— Maine Farmer. 

rc 


Cuaracter oF aN Honest Lawyer.—The following portraiture 
should be like a mirror, in which every honest lawyer might see himself: 


In the “character of an honest lawyer,” printed in 1796 it is said, 
among other things, that he is one that practices the law so as not to for 
get the gospel, but always wears a conscience as well asa gown. He 
weighs the cause more than gold, and if that will not bear the touch of 
generous scorn, puts back the fee. Though he knows all the criticiems 
of his faculty, and the nice snapperadoes of practice. yet he never uses 
them, unless in a defensive way to countermine the plots of knavery, for 
he affects not the devilish skill of out-baffling right, nor aims at the 
shameful glory of making a bad cause good; but with equal conempt 
bates the wolf’s study and the dog’s eloquence, and disdains to grow 
great by chicanery, or build himself a fortune on the spoil of the oppress- 
ed, or the rain of the widow and orphan. He has more reverence for 
his profession than to debauch it for unrighteous purposes; and had 
rather be dumb than te suffer his tongue to pimp for injustice, ot club hie 
parts to bolster up cheat with the legerdemain of law-craft. 

rr 

Mysterious Proressios.—* Now, Tom,” said the printer of a 
country newspaper, in giving directions to his apprentice, ** put the 
foreign leaders into the galley and lock em wp—let ‘ Nepoleon’s remains’ 
have a larger head—distribute the ‘army in the East'—take up a line 
and finish the ‘ British Ministers’—make ‘ the yoong Princess’ to run On 


| with ‘the Duchess of Kent’—move ‘the Kerry hunt’ out of the chase— 


get your stick, and conclude ‘the horrid murder’ which Joe began last 
night—wash your hands and come in to dinner, and then see that all the 
pi is cleared up.” Some printers are devils and no mistake 
————— 
Titles.—The Duke of Wellington, among his fifty or sixty tithes, en- 
joys that of Captain General of the armies of the King of Spain ; and is 


) besides, a field marshal in the armies of Austria, Russia, Prussia, Par- 


tugal, the Netherlands and Great Britain. He is an English Duke, Mar- 


| quis, Earl, Viscount and Baron, a Spanish Duke and Marquis, a Porto- 
| guese Count and a Prince of the Netherlands. 
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Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan /eft at their 
residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


onbeipgres 

To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, tt cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the 
Office, 162 Nassau-strect. 

mesilinllppeantnine 

LOWELL, (MASSACHUSETTS.) 

“Hurrah for the girls that are found there | "—One of the pleasantest 

gatherings of womankind upon the face of the earth, we verily believe, is 





here; and we believe so verily, not because we are acquainted with half- | 


a-dozen: but because among a population of twenty-five thousand people, 
JSifteen thousand are females; and yet-you may hear yourself speak; and 
of these fifteen thousand, of all ages, from the breast up to fourscore-and- 
ten, no less than 6,375 are their own mistresses,—clean, bright-eyed, 
modest, healthy, and happy-looking women, who labor diligently and 
faithfully for their own maintenance, and are able to earn, one week with 
another, through the year, one dollar and seventy five cents apiece, 
clear of board ! 
work in families, in shops, and among the tailors and mantua-makers, we 


How many more of these fifteen thousand may be at 


do not stop to inquire—but allowing the population to occupy three 


thousand houses and shops, with but one help a-piece, there are at least | 


three thousand more to be added tothe number, who get their own living 
honestly at Lowell, and are not obliged to marry for a maintenance, nor 
Just look at this! 
—among a population of 2,500 souls—ten thousand of them females, 


to well themselves, body and soul, in any other way. 


who require no help, no guardianship, no looking afier!—who earn 
their own living, and are able to lay 
fifty to seventy-five dollars a-piece upun the average; 
great deal more than that. 

We have mapped the town, and measured it 


for vurselves—of al] 
which, more hereafter;—but there was one thing we could not help 


5 


seeing—and cannot help mentioning now; and we acknowledge it has 


weighed heavily with us while making up our opicion of this thrifty, | 


active, cleanly, and well-behaved population. It is this. The aborigina 
inhabitants of Lowell—the inhahitants who were alive at the beginning 
of their world, in 1820, (we dare not go farther back) have had the 
amazing and almost unexampled good sense to leave in the neighborhood, 
along their three rivers, and among their new huuses, many, if not all 
their aboriginal playmates, the trees. 
them with their gorgeous piles of what seems a thunder-blasted foliage, — 


their heaps of blossoming gold and purple and fire—and clouds of changea- 


ble sunshine—(we are speaking of the present moath,my dear) overtopping | 
the houses, and clumped together in dozens, or pairs, ot standing alone, | 


here among the newest houses, and there wandering about, or stopping 
nd s 

awhile, as it were, and looking down into the 

below, as if waiting to see 


t blaze up with the reflection of their glories— 


and for this do we most heartily thank the Lowell folks, and wish them a 
long life and a merry one among their ancestral oaks, and ¢ 
80 forths. 
One word more!—we had no 
of the place, not only for r 
life, till we found three 
feet, and all growing smo 
near, and emptying their treasures 
and about Lowell. Give us such 
already springing up at Saco, ir Ma 
chusetts, and all along shore) and we ma; 


world in arms.” 


| leisure would consider valuable in forming a library. 





up, one year with another, from | 


some doing even a 





Look where yeu may, you find | 


beautiful clear water | 
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From a paper furnished us by Mr. Larrabee, of the Merimack Hotel, 
(a good house, by the way—only it ts a pity they should steam it so, 
The capital 
stock of incorporated companies at Lowell is $10,700,000: number of 


about the bar) we borrow the following pleasant facts. 


mills, (without including print-works, and some others) 32: spindies, 
94.333: looms, 6,048: females employed, 6,375: males, 2,345—who 
together cost considerably more than all the females !—the average daily 
pay of a male being 70c., clear of board, while that of a female is only 
29c! and this under what may be called a most liberal arrangement for 
w omen:—yards of cloth per week, 1,351,450: bales of cotton per week, 
1,095! Total yearly production of cloth, 70275,400 yds.; pounds of 
cotton consumed yearly, 22,568,000—number of bales, 56,940! Con- 
sumption of starch, 800 000lbs. per year ; charcoal, 600,000 bushels; 
tons of Anthracite coal, 12,300; cords of wood, 3,090; gallons of oil, 
80,189; &c., &e. 


flannel and blanket-milis, paper-mills, a card and whip-factory, boot and 


) 975 


Besides which, there are powder-mills, bleacheries, 


shoe factories, a planing-machine, reed-machine, grist and saw-mills, 
employing 500 hands, and halfa million of capital—with a mashine- 
shop able to furnish a miil complete for 5,000 spindles, in four months, 
and employing from 1,000 to 1,200 hands. 
ging? Why go dbout to have our faces washed—and our pockets pick- 
ed—when we may have both done so much better and cheaper at home? 
perlaps for half the money, and not a tithe of the trouble? 
—————— 


BOOKS WORTH KEEPING. 


Amid all the ocean of trash which floods the land, it seems one of the 
moat difficult matters on earth to collect anything that a man of taste and 
No man worth 
money enough to purchase a library, er possessed of sufficient reading for 


Are not these facts encoura- 


a proper selection, would give shelf-room to nine-tenths of the novels 


on whity-brown paper, with bindings as worthless as the contents, which 
come rolling from the press, wave after wave, till the public have 
With two or three honorable 
exceptions, (and in these exceptions we include most of the Jonathan 


become satiated with their emptiness. 


| publications, as a matter of course, and those of the New World, as far 


as we have read them—from simple justice) there is little worthy of 
notice, except among those of the old established publishers, who, even 
in this yellow paper fever, contrive to supply the usual quantity of sound 
standard volumes, which may be kept for use—wel! bound, and on fine, 
substantial paper, with type that neither requires a proof-reader or a 
magnifying-glass to decipher. Aver writing the last paragraph we sent 
out for Harpers’ catalogue, and on looking it over, felt almost as if the 
paper plague which has so long infested the land were actually passing 
away. There we find everything classical, scientific, historical, and 
miscellaneous, that can possibly be desired for a gentleman’s library, 
Among the Beoks most recently published, and now ready for the Li- 
brary-shelf, we notice a beautiful edition of Shakspeare, in two volumes, 
the most perfect of any yet offered to the public. Each play is 
accompanied with notes, many of them original, others selected, and 
with introductory remarks, all valuable and highly interesting. Of 
course, we are not intending to render ourselves ridiculous by an attempt 
pulogise Shakspeare. All that we can presume here is to speak of the 
isher’s task, which we beg leave to say, consists in something more 
than providing paper and type. Both these indispensables must be well 


managed, tastefully arranged, and of good q sality, as is eminently the 


truth regarding this edition of the great poet. The book abounds with 


ings, light sketches, beautiful gems, one and all, illustrating 


<ing passages in the various plays. For persons who prefer 


1 style of binding, the same work can be obtained in numbers, 
, 


which, with those at all particular in such matters, may be a recommen- 


r estimation, a ready-bound volume is worth fifty 


rough the hands of an artigan. 


books now in a course of publication, are two works of 
McCalluch’s Gazetteer, and Alison’s History of Europe, 
the most valuable dictionaries 


a ' : 
these works comprises one of 


tatistical, listorical, and geographical ever collected together. 


on ia rendered peculiarly valuable, from the fact that all 
ting to the United States have been revised, en'arzed, and 
, 


j th 
ed he presse 
‘ pt 


‘nt state of ournatioa bya learned man of the country, 
30 that it becomes in this particular, a sort of nativnal work. Lt is to be com 


tinued through eighteen or twenty numbers, at 25 cents each, and will 














contain eight fine maps. If this is not a book worth keeping, we should 
like to see one that is. Next to Brande’s Encyclopedia, just completed 
by the Harpers, it is the very best book of reference known to us. 


Then comes Alison’s History of Europe, now fast approaching its 


completion. A work which contains enough of history—so far as events 
for an epoc of 25 years in Europe is concerned, for any general reader 
Tory or not tory is a matter of slight importance to those who read for 
facts, and are capable of deducing their own opinions. We have yet to | 
find a history in the English language, which is not more or less tinged 
with the political opinions of its author. That thie by Alison has more 
of his peculiar bias than works of the kind in general, we are not | 
prepared to admit. That it is correct and exceedingly interesting in its 
arrangement of events, and beautifully written throughout, we can hon" 
estly maintain. Itis remarkable for that clear, concise style, so well 
adapted to the relation of events, which are only confused by an over- 
richness and redundancy of language. 

The type on which these numbers are printed is clear and of a good 
size, while every page is enriched with dates and marginal notes, which 
add greatly to the value of the history. 

Another set of books, not less valuable than those already mentioned, 
is now almost completed in numbers, and will soon be ready for such 
purchasers as desire them elegantly bousd—the entire woiks of Hannah 
Moore, one of the purest women and best female writers of any age. | 
There is not a woman in the land who should not become possessed of | 
this werk the moment itis out—not one so goud that she may not be made 
better by reading what it contains—nor can there be a being so degraded, | 
that she might not become encouraged to refurmation by an iatimacy 
with pages so full of truth and purity. These numbers also are beautiful | 
in their execution, and will be the ornament of aay Library, as their 
author is of her sex. 


We have thus hastily enumerated a few books of the immense eatalogue 
out of which any reasonable man may collect a valuable library, without 
much trouble or greater expense, than may easily be thrown away in shil- | 
lings and sixpences on publications that are utterly valueless after the | 
first reading. } 

To the books already mentioned, may be added several works now | 
just on the eve of publication. Ina few days the Harpers will issue | 
“Prescott’s Histery of the Conquest of Mexico” in three volumes, with 
illustrations in a very superior style. Also “‘Kendall’s Adventures in 
Texas,” one volume—to be splendidly illustrated from original drawings 
by Chapman. We have seen one of these exquisite little sketches—a | 
Buffalo hunt—and can judge something of the spirit that will be thrown | 
into the illustrations. 

But we must break off somewhere, though even a catalogue of books 
worth reading and preserving after they are read, is a rarity in these 
days, which one is reluctant to give up. When we look over the names 


that fill this sheet, all of the highest order in morals, and generally 

emanating from the giant intellects of the earth, our astonishment be- | 
comes more intense at the delirium which seems to have seized upon the | 
public for the worthless and vile in literature. For our part we look 
upon those publishers, who confine themselves to books of science and 
wholesome Belles Lettres, as the only safe guard left against the loose 
and vicious ; 


blieations, that are fast rendering us more shameless in our 


reading than the Freach themselves. Supply us with pure healthy know- 


ledge, at prices which will render good books as easy of access, as the infa- 


mous trash Liat infests our streets, and we have yet sufficient faith in the mo- | 
rality and (a-'e of our great reading public, to believe that this thirst for 
licentious »vading will be appeased, before the morals of our young men 
anc women are utterly depraved. 

In our remarks regarding the Harpers and their books, we do not by 


any means intend to censure the cheap publication offices, where works 


unexceptionable in their moral tendency alone have been printed—nor 

have we the most remote intention of aiding the circulaticn of vicious 

books, by printing their titles or pointing out the places where they may | 

be obtained. a 
—— 

Bishop Kemper.—We hear that Bishop Kemper will be in town on | 
the 31st instant, amd the lst, 2d and 3d of November, and can be found 
on those days at the Domestic office, 281 Broadway, from 10 to 11, a. ., 
and at Mrs. Cadle’s, 691 Broadway, from 9, Pp. M., to 9, a. M, 
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THE LAST HOPE OF THE INDIANS. 


We were much pleased to notice in a late number of the “ Spirit of 
Missions,” an awaking up of the Episcopal! Church from their culpable 
slumbers in regard to the spiritual and moral welfare of our Red breth- 
ren. A report ef the Committee of the Board of Domestic Missions, 
accompanied by a “Scheme,” and a map of the position of the tribes 
west, was presented at their last annual meeting in Boston. Itis thereio 
remarked, very justly in our estimation, that the present posture of the 
affairs of the Indians, opens a more promising field for missionary labor 
than at any preceding period. It is proposed in the scheme referred to, 
that the “Indian Territory,” west, be declared by the Church, a distinct 
Episcopal charge, under the title of the “ Indian Diocese.” That a spe- 
cial account be opened by the treasurer, to be entitled “ The Indian 
Branch Treasury."’ That the Commitee be instructed to correspond 
with the War Department, with a view to its sanction, and assistance in 
the plans and action of the Board, in the premises. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the details of a plan for carryig out 
the praiseworthy objects of this proposed work among the Indians, We 
cannot, however, withold the expression of our heactielt wishes for their 
complete success ; and in this, we believe we can with confidence assert, 
a large majority of Christians, of all denominations, heartily join. 

Having paid some attention, of late years to the subject, we know 
something of the difficulties that are to be met with in carrying out the 
benevolent objects of the proposed mission; and we venture to throw 
out a suggestion to the reverend gentlemen who are directed to cor- 
respond with the War Department, that unless they secure the imme- 
diate countenance and protection of the Government, it will be difficult, 
and perhaps impossible, for them to find out where missions and schools 
are most wanted, aad a proper selection of the different fields for a profi- 
table prosecution of their labors. We believe it is their intention to send 
forward a pioneer in this land of their proposed work ; but unless he be 
vested with authority from Government, his application for information 
to the different agents, and to the Indians themselves, will be attended 
with partial and imperfect results. In view of the object of this explora 
tion, being to ascertain the degree of civilization and Christianisation of 
the different tribes, their moral state, their numbers, and all that relates 
to their welfare; we cannot doubt that the General Government will 
lend its aid to the agent it is proposed to send out. We know enough 


| personally of the present Secretary of War, to feel every confidence in 


his disposition to do all ia his power for the welfare and happiness of the 
Indians under his care; still, that power is so much restricted, that, 
however great may be his willingness to second the views ef the Episco- 
pal Church in their proposed mission, he may be prevented from giving 


| his active co-operation to such an extent as would ensure the objects of 


the mission. 

From the formation of our Government to the present time, the obli- 
gations resting upon us of promoting the civilization of the Indjans, has 
been acknowledged by every succeeding administration. The policy of 
concentrating all the tribes in their preseat location, unless accompanied 
by constant and unremitted exertions towards the attainment of that ob- 


| ject, will, we fear prove to have been an unwise one. It is well known 


that some of the tribes, and those the most powerful and enlightened 
ones, were deadly opposed to the removal! at the time it was proposed, 
and we fear their dissatisfaction with the measure is far from being com- 
plete at present. Let us ask ourselves whether our transactions and in- 
tercourse with them have been attended with such a degree of justice, 
not to say kindness, as to preclude the possibility of their yielding to the 
instigations of other powers, or to a feeling of wreng or oppression from 
ourselves, as may lead to an open rupture! In that event it is not diff- 
cult to foretell the fate of our settlements on their frontiers. Itbehooves 
ug, then, no less from motives of policy than humanity and philanthropy, 
to use all the various means within ou: power of averting the evil. Much 
has been done by the General Government, in connexion with the mis- 
sionaries of different sects, by liberal! appropriations on the part of the 
former for schools and the arts of husbandry, &c. ; and by the latter, in 
lisseminating the gospel. Let them then persevere, and no deubt their 
efforts will be attended ultimately with success. We should be glad to 
see an agent of the Government, possessing ample qualifications, and 
having the subject af heart, sent along with the agen: of the Episcopal 
Church; whose duty it should be to inform himeelf, correctly and 
minutely, of al! that relates to the schools, their improvements in civiliza- 
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tion, their moral and religious state, their capacities and willingness for 
enlarged melins of education; and that the results of the combined ef- 
forts of this agent of Government and those of the Board of Missions, be 
reported to the Secretary of War, and through him to the thousands of 
Indeed, if we 
might be allowed to do so, we would throw out the suggestion, that the 
reverend gentlemen, who have the matter under consideration, would do 
well to enlarge their plan of exploration, by connecting with their own 
agent one from each of the other denomination of Christians. By this 
means they would avert the sectarian character of the plan, which might 
prevent the co-operation of Government. Thus « sort of commission 
might be formed, under the direction of the Government agent and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which, from their number and intelligence, 
would collect a mass of information, and plans of general amelioration, 
that would be eminently useful to the general government, to the differ- 
ent societies of Christians, and would finally result in great benefit to 
the Indians. 

Weare aware that reports are periodically made to the Indian Bureau 
of the general government upon mest of these heads of information—but 
we donbt whether the abilities of all the schoolmasters and agents of 
government, apart from the motives of self-interest which are apt to 
actuate al] men, more or less, are calculated to make these reports 
entirely satisfactory and unexeggerated. 


benevolent Christians so deeply interested in the matter. 


———e— 


GREAT COUNTRY THIS! 


Some years ago, Paulding (a fine fellow by the way, who has never 
been dealt justly with) undertook to show up our National Sins of Big- 
banging-ism in the Salmagundi. Every thing was done upon such a grand 
scale here! why—it made men too big for their jackets, only to look into a 
newspaper, about that time. 

Now—speaking of newspapers, we love enterprise, though it may 
happen to overpeople the Poor houses,and Lunatic Asylums, and Hospi- 
tals, and Jails, and Penitentiaries, and Potters-fields—still we love it. 

And by the way, speaking of enterprise—and poor houses, and all that 
—we are reminded of what is called patronage, about these days: and 
beg leave to lay before the readeis of the Brother Jonathan—with its 
thousands and tens of thousands of subscribers and purchasers, the follow 
ing paragraph : 

To PRINTERS !—NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 

THE EASTPORT SENTINEL Printing Establishment, consisting 
of all the apparatus necessary for carrying on the paper, and doing 4 uch 
job work as is called for in this part of the country, together with the 
GOOD WILL of the stand, wil] be suld on very reasonable terms. 

Tais Parer has been established TWENTY-FIVE years, and has a 
very good ADVERTISING PATRONAGE. 

present number of Subscribers is about two hundred and fifty, 
and might be easily increased by an enterprising Publisher. There is 
also a ing Room connected with the establishment. 

Toa PRACTICAL PRINTER—a Whig—who could well perform 
the duties of Epitor, this offers a very good opportunity for investment. 

APPLICATION MUST BE MADE soon. Apply to 
AARON HAYDEN, 
Ezecutor of the will of the late Proprietor. 


Eastport, Sept. 20, 1843. 

Beautiful—hey? If ever a man died of their patronage—a downright 
plethora of encouragement—surely it must have been the “/a¢e proprietor 
of the Eastport Sentinel (better Inte than ever in such a case, for bed he 
been earlier, at this rate, he might not have been able to pay for the 
paper on which his ‘ Jas¢ will’ was written. What an escape he had to 
be sure! Ifat the end of twenty-five years—adbout two hundred and 
fifty subscribers, turned his head, or broke his heart, as we’l] swear they 
did—what might have become of the poor fellow, had he been troubled 
with five hundred or a thousand, with a correspondent advertising 


patronage! And the Executor believes that even this list of about two 


hundred and fifty subscribers’’ (not one in five perhaps ever pretending | 


to pay—nor a much larger proportion to read the paper) “‘ might be 
easily increased by an enterprising publisher !’’—but don’: you believe a 
word of it! ‘If one feather is sc hard,” as Pat said whenhe stretched 
himself upon a granite rock with the scrapings of goose quill under 
him, “ what would a whole feather bed be?” 

If “ abowt two hundred and fifty subscribers,” with a reading room— 
and a “very good advertising patronage”’—are the result of only 
twenty Ave years labor and toil and suffering, what might not be hoped 


by ‘a practical printer, a whig, who could well perform the duties of an 
Editor,” by the time it had been established, say five hundred years or 
so7—But enough—enough—it is mournful to see how hard working, 
honest fellows are wronged over a!) this land by the scoundrel, public— 
(the great swindling multitude of literary people forsooth !)—who read 
newspapers without paying for them. And is it not enough to bring the 
tears into your eyes—we put it to you sir, and to you, and you—whether 
it is not?—to see how coolly the poor sufferers take it—just a thing of 
course, you see, because they are only printers qualified to perform the 
duties of Editors ! 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE EASTERN RAILROAD. 


The managers of the Portsmouth and Portland Railroad have waked 
up we see and offered, not five thousand dollars to be sure, but one thow- 
sand dollars, reward—enough perhaps, considering all the circumstances 
of the case. And what are the consequences? Why—upon following 
up the suggestions, which appeared in this paper week before last, they 
are already upon the trail of the scoundrels, and have found that the 
principal has a claim against the company for labor done through a third 
contractor (amounting, by the way, to only fifteen dollars!)—that he 
does live in the neighborhood—that he has uttered threats openly and 
frequently, and even within three days of the catastrophe, even pointed 
out the place where he said the judgement should fall upon them, if it 
led to the loss of a thousand lives—and that there were three engaged 
in the horrible business. And mow we pray our readers, who may hap 
pen to be curious enough, to compare the facts of the case with the cen- 
jectures which appeared in our pages at the time we mention; and see 
what a little common sense may do in such matters. Before this paper 
goes to press, all three of these man-slayers will be in the custody of the 
law—or may be—for notwithstanding our knowledge of these and other 
facts, it may be safer to wait awhile for the consummating proof, which 
cannot escape them if they manage wisely. Even what we say now may 
bring it forth. Once upon trial, they must not be allowed to escape. 
There should be no hope for them—no possibility’of defeat—no reason- 
able doubt of their guilt—or there will be no more safety for human life, 
against the wholesale midnight murderer in cur country. 

— oes 


THE FAIR SEX! 


lf Women are the Fair Sex, what are Men? The Foul-Sez of course. 
If married women are the better halves—being what they are in the esti- 
mation of mer, what must their husbands be? And what encouragement 
for the married ! 

Just look here ! 

We have been asked whether there are no accommodations for ladies 


in our courts of justice, and have been compelled to answer that we be- 
lieve not.— Baltimore Sun. 


So much the better. Ladies have no business in courts of justice ua- 
less summoned thither to give testimony.— National Intelligencer. 

Indeed! “ No business in courts of justice unless summoned thither 
to give testimony!" Suppose they are plaintiffs, or defendants—what 
then? Have they no business there? Suppose they are deeply interest- 
ed either in feelings or property, for a defendantor a plaintiff 7—or related 
to either by blood or marriage? And why may they not appear to comfort 
or uphold the’ innocent, or the helpless of their own sex, even though 
they may not have been summoned witnesses? And now—gentlemen of 
the National Intelligencer—what if your wives or daughters, or dearest 
friends of that other sex happened to be summoned as witnesses, or 
called in as parties, must they goalone? Shal! they take no women 
with them for companions, however much they may need the society, 
help, or countenance of a Woman? We pray you gentlemen to recon- 
sider your solemn judgment ; and to shew a little—a very littile—common 
sense—whatever else you may do, or not do in this matter. 

<ocinieiliatiataps 

Erie RatLroapd.—It is stated that the official agen: appointed to ex- 
amine into the affairs of the Erie Railroad Company, has made a report, 
to the new Directors, in which he gives tables, showing that the con- 
tracts for constructing the road, under its late management, were for a 
compensation at least thirty-three per cent. higher than what was com- 
monly allowed on other railroads and works of the State during the 
same year. 

We trust that if such be the case, the full particulars may be made 
public, by the publicatien of the report. 











—————— ee 


(Correepondenee of the Brother Jonathan.) 


BOSTON NOTIONS. 


NUMBER THREE. 
Boston, October 21, 1843. 

Colonel Johnson's visit may be reckoned the most important event that 
bas occurred in our city, since the date of my last letter—at all events it 
was the most interesting one to those who consider amusement a great 
blessing, and are always thankful for whatever affords food for laughter. 
Never before have [ seen in Boston, such a hearty—such a universal ex- 
plosion of mirthfulness, as during the passage of tha’ procession through 
the streets. The appearance of the Colonel himself, was well enough, 
and made a favorable impression upon the spectators, but the ridiculous 
figure exhibited by his escort of cavalry—most of whom had evidently 
never been on horseback before, and consequently were more alarmed 
than gratified, by the novelty and distinction of theit situation—and the 
absurdity uf giving a triumphal procession to a person whose chief public 
merit is, that he perhaps killed Tecumseh, who was beyond comparision 
a better man than himself—were too much for the gravity even of New 
Englanders : and the consequence was a titillation of the risible faculties, 
altogether unprecedented except, it may be, on the publication of the 
Pickwick Papers. 

Last wednesday evening a lecture on the “ Lives of Authors” was de- 
livered before the Mercantile Library Association, by Mr. E. P. Whip- 
ple, a member of the Association, and, I believe, a clerk in an insurance 
or brokerage office. I did not hear the lecture, but it has been highly 
and I do not doubt, deservedly, praised by the press, as a well written 
production, exhibiting considerable depth of thought, power of expression 
and knowledge of literary history. It is said te have been excellently 
delivered, without notes, and to have received much applause from a 
numerous audience. 

Mr. Whipple is as yet little known beyond the circle of his personal 
acquaintance, but he is a man to be marked, for if he lives he will be- 
come eminent. His writings hitherto have been anonymous : two arti- 
cles, however, from his pen, in popular monthly magazines, attracted 
considerable attention on their publication, and I am sure, are not yet for- 
gotten by those who read them. One was a powerful sketch of Macauley 
the Reviewer, in the thirteenth number of the Boston Miscellany, and 
the other a severe critique upon ‘‘ Blackwood and its Editor,” in Sar- 
gent’s Magazine. This last was for atime attributed to John Neal, 
who in disclaiming it, said that the article was “ saucy, bitter and unjust, 
and therefore, unlike anything of his.” 

Mr. Whipple is uneducated, in the usual acceptation of the term, that 
is, be has never been at any higher institution than a common school, 
but he has, by unaided study, acquired an immense fund, of what probably 
as well deserves the name of learning, as anything that could have been 
imparted to him within the walls of a College. His acquaintance with 
English literature, is particularly extensive and accurate. But whatis of 
far more value than bis attainments, he is gifted with the rare power of 
thinking which, though the distinction is seldom perceived, is a very 
different faculty from that of having thoughts, and is seldom found with 
those whose minds have never been subjected to systematic discipline. 

Mr. Whipple seems to be, with the exception of William W. Story, 
the only young Bostonian, not yet publicly distinguished, to whom we can 
look as likely to sustain the literary reputation of our city, or make acces- 
sions to the permanent literature of the country—ualess, indeed, some of 
the talent, now wasted in the cold columns of the Daily Advertiser, be in 
time reclaimed to its legitimate purpose. 

Lest your New York slaves of the pea, should imagine ‘rom this that 
we are suffering under a dearth of authors, and that emigration hither 
would be profitable, let me assure you, that such as they are, they are 
nearly as plentiful as mesmerisers, and do not get half so well patronized 
either. For some years past, their principal resource has been writing 
advertisements for quack medicines, but that was nearly exhausted, 
when, doubtless for their special benefit, Providence sent the cheap pub- 
lication system ; one result of which is, that anybody and anything can 
get a publisher, inasmuch as almost anything can be made to sell enough 
to pay for the miserable type and paper generally used. The industry 
of our scribblers has therefore now no check, and working as they do with 
some hope of baffling starvation, they accomplish an incredible amount 
of labor. I hear of several, who are regularly employed in translating 
French novels of which they average one in ten days, receiving therefor 
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the munificent sum of fifteen dollars! This, however, is mach more pro 
fitable, as well as much more respectable, than writing quack advertise- 
ments at three dollars a week, and not getting constant employment at 
that. 

There is, however, considerable talent yet bestowed upon advertise 
ments, as the following choice specimen, will testify. It is worthy of 
the palmiest days of the trade. 

“ THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOK IN THE WORLD, PUBLISHED Tuts Day!” 


“ The story of ——(I omit the name—that of a notorious courtezan) 
the celebrated Aspasia of France, with her remarkable letters on the De- 
lights of Love, the Perplexities of Courtship, and the Mysteries of Mar. 
riage—translated from the French. 

‘“‘——— was the most brilliant star of that sparkling ceterie which en- 
circled the throne of Louis XIV., of Frence, with a halo of loveliness and 
splendor. The praises ef her marvellous beauty were sounded by a 
thousand tongues, and she stands on record as perhaps one of ths most 
beautiful women of the age in which she lived. 


“ The velume now presented, shows her character, painted by herself, 
in the freedom of epistolary correspondence, and an interesting memoir 
of her precedes it. 

“ In this age of sound principles and cultivated morals, no danger 
need be feared from the sentiments of gallantry, the glowing descrip 
tions, and the exciting allusions with which its pages are interspersed. 

“ The work all the piquancy of a French novel, while it has 
the additional merit of being a fine specimen of the epistolary style.” 


I copy the above, from one of our large daily papers, the principai or} 
gan, in New England, of a great party, whose doctrines profess to be 
based upon an entire confidence in the virtue and intelligerce of the peo- 
ple. You will perceive by the passage I have italicised, that the writer 
of the advertisement assumes the same high ground as the party organ, 
in order to facilitate the disposal of pretty nearly the same kind of wares. 

Among the mass of new publications, I find few that appear to be worth 
reading, and still fewer that after reading are wortha notice. But I 
have been somewhat interested by the contents of a new juvenile maga- 
zine, entitled ‘‘ The Child’s Friend,” edited by Mrs. Follen, the widow 
of Dr. Follen who was lost in the Lexington. It is neatly got up—is 
cheap—and the articles are from persons of vigorous intellects who evi} 
dently write rather for love than for money. But I fear it is too good to 
live. 

The poetry is peculiarly excellent—much better in fact than you will 
find in most of the magazines for adults. I was much struek with the 
simple and graceful beauty of an anonymous poem, entitled “ Jesus and 
the Dove, a Catholic legend.” Its delicate tenderness could flow only 
from the heart of a woman. It ia too long to copy, but instead thereof, I 
shall borrow for you the following noble poem, which though written for 
a child’s magazine, is well worthy a place in the manly pages of the Bro- 
ther Jonathan. 





THE HERITAGE. 
BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 

Aad piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 

And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor daressto wear a garment old : 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not care to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits wants, 

A stomach craving dainty fare ; 

With neught to do, he hears the pants 
Of toiling binds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy chair: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not care to held in fee. 

The rich man’s son inherits cares ; 

The bank may break, the factory burn, 
Some breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft, white bands would hardly eara 
A living that would suit his turn ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One would not care to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit 7 
Stowt muscles and a sinewy heart, 
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A hardy frame, a hardier spirit,— 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful tei] and art ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 


A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit 7 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged by toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings; 

A heritage, it geems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 


What does the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learned by being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to dear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 

To make the outcast bless his door : 
A berituge, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

O, rich mian’s son, there is a toil 
That with all others level stands ; 
Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whiten, soft, white hands ; 
This is the best crop from thy lands : 
A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


O, poor man’s son, scorn not thy state ; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 

In merely being rich and great ; 

Work only makes the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign : 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last ; 
Both children of the same dear God ; 
Prove title to your heirship vast 

By record of a well-filled past : 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

Womin—dear Woman !—A pamphlet has just reached us, to our 
unspeakable amazement, which was published in this city as long ago as 
1838—entitled, ‘‘ Remarks, comprising in substance Judge Hertell’s 
argument in the House of Assembly of the State of New York, in the 
session of 1837, in support of the Bill “to restore to married women 
the right of property, as guaranteed by the state.” The book seems | 
to have been stereotyped by subscription, and published by Durrell, 478, 
Pearl-st., and E. Menam, 178, West Broadway. 

The argument is able and conclusive. Grappling with the Common 
Law, as we must grapple with it, where it inferferes directly, and with 
all its obstinate and paralysing narrowness, to nullify the constitutional 
Jaw of our own country, and to invalidate our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the judge argues with clearness and strength, and, to our mind, 
with anuanswerable comclusiveness, that, inasmuch as the women of 
New York are “ persons,” ‘ citizens,” and “members” of the state, 
they cannot be deprived of their property, by marriage; or, in other 
words, ‘‘ without due process af law;"’ that having discretion enough 
before marriage to be troubled with her own property, to pretend that she 
is disqualified by marriage, is to stigmatise the holy institution of mar- 
riage itself as a stultifying, instead of a wholesome, natura! and wise in- 
stitution, worthy of ail encouragement: that to subject marriage to the 
penalties that are now coupled with it, if the criminal. be a woman, is to 
discourage matrimony, and to encourage profligacy ; that where women 
are allowed to manage their separate property after marriage, as before, | 
as in Louisiana, France and elsewhere, there the married state is pro- 
verbially a kind and gentle co-partnership ; that by leaving Woman her 
property after marriage, as before, you discountenance fortune-hunting, | 
licentiousness, and bruta) and spendthrift habits in the husband. But 


encugh—read the book for yourselves. That's the only way. 


| outlay of the public money. 


| uprightness of ovr enlig! 


Writixe Portry —Beware, my friend, how you indulge often, or to 
eth, in these enervating pastimes. The better Poet you are, the 
worse Man you will be. You will be unfitted fer head work. 


see things falsely, and judge the world falsely. 


You will 
You will give yourself 
up toa lie—to dreaming—and forget that you have duties to perform 
which are reckoned beneath Poetry. In a word—when you are altoge- 
ther a Poet, you will cease tobe a man. It was ever so—it will be ever 


so. The two pursuits—the two kinds of business—are wholly irrecon- 


cilable. The shadow, or the substance !—dreaming, or realities !—take 


your choice: and take it for life: or, we tell you plainly, you are lost! 

Yes—believe us or not—by head work only, can any man hope to be 
useful, or great, in this country of ours, for a bundred years to come. 
He may whistle or dance—or make poetry—but if he does nothing mote, 
he will live and die a beggar—alike worthless and helpless 

Talk about the “ wine of life "—poh! When the chalice which holde 
that wine is offered you, blushing, pearling and whiazing with hidden 
fire, and glorious delirium, touch it as you would for a toast, with your 
lips only, and pass it to your next neighbor—if he is fool enough to empty 
the glass, or doesn’t mind being foresworn, or lost in ‘‘a fine 
Beware of anything more. A single dravght may disqua- 
A touch may fire the brain. 


phrenzy.’’ 
lify you for ever. 
—— 


Tue ApMinistRation of Criminat Justice !—A striking proof of 
the shameful manner in which the criminal business of our city is con- 
ducted, was afforded on Monday last. Two men had been arrested, well 
dressed rogues, having burglariously instraments in their possession’ 
and with strong suspicion, which was subsequently confirmed, that they 
bad been engaged in several robberies at some of our principal hotels. 
Their arrest took place on Saturday, and on Monday, several person ac- 
companied the officers to the prison for the purpose of identifying them, 
when to their astonishment they were informed, that the prisoners had 
been discharged! It appears that aman named Ebenezer M. Peck, 
formerly a police officer, and now one of those lawyers who prow! about 
the lobbies of the Police office, had taken them before the Recorder, having 
first induced a negro barber to commit perjury by becoming their bail, 
and he had discharged them, taking this man’s worthless security in the 
sum of $200. And what is the Recorder's apology forsooth !—that he 
had beer imposed upon by Peck, whose character he well knew, and 
being aware at the same time that the ez parte statement of his could 
not justify the act. 

How can we complain of the conduct of our police magistrates and 
officers when the Recorder of a city like this, can thus, improperly and 
unlawfully interfere with the administration of justice in violation of his 
oath, and of all those principles which should govern the conduct of a 
man holding that responsible situation. 

It needs no comment—the fact speaks for itself and should call forth 
universal condemnation. 

oo 

ALDERMANIC Poticy.—lIt is astonishing how ‘circumstances alter 
cases,’ and how deeply sensible the majority party of the Common 
Council is of this fact. Among the first acts after the election, was & 
public demonstration of economy—the expense of the city must bs re- 
duced, and as the most effectual means of carrying out this principle, 
they made a sudden attack upon the pay of the night watchmen. We 
did not object to this, seeing that they are about as inefficient & portion 
of the corporate body as could wel! be found, and that paying a man 
much, for sleeping in the watch house instead of his bed, was a shameful 
But circumstances have altered the case, 
and our city fathers have now made the discovery of the injustice they 
inflicted—the election approaches—watchmen have votes and those votes 
are wanted, consequently their wegeg are to be incréased and their back 
pay restored to them! and thus about $15 000 are to be appropriated as 
a barefaced political bribe. Oh! the consiereney—the patriotism aid 
tened Common Conncil. 

SincuLar.—The Philadelphia Gazette stares that five of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers of the Unitarian Church, in the Unired States, are 
memed Furness, Greenwood, Bellows, Sparks and Buravp. 

et te 

‘The Common Council has appropriated $1000 ts meet the expenses 

incurred at the proposed reception of Col. Richard M. Johnson 
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GROWTH OF THE WEST. ] 


The rapid and powerful strides, with which the West is advancing in 
the path of improvement, almost baffles the imagination to conceive what 
she wil] become in the course of years. History affords no parallel, and 
comparison fails when we seek to judge of this country’s prospective 
greatness. 

The Cincinnati Chronicle, furnishes seme highly interesting statistics, 
shewing the increase in the four principal cities to be as follows :— 


' 





Population of Louisvillein 1840, ...... 28,373 
Inerense since 1840, 0 nccccs cc ccce 7,068 

| 
S. Louis was about Wdac i) 'ERebsd 28,000 
TN ee anes 12,000 


Pittsburgh is growing very rapidly in buildings, and this year in busi- 
ness. It is probably, therefore, as progressive as either of the other 
cities. The growth of the Queen City may be stated within a small frac- 
tion of the truth. The number of houses ascertained to have been built 


im 1841, was about sededte .pheaRecd 900 
Do. in 1842, was about ....-.. = ----- 800 
In 1843 will be finished in the year, ...... 1,000 


Total increase of houses, = .se--- 2,700 | 
In 1826, the density of habitation as the average of inhabitants to all 
description of houses, (stores included,) was 61-2. If there be any | 
ohange since in the ratio of increase, it is rather to increase it. 
Assuming that as the ratio, the increase since 
of population, is Sub eee coccee 17,550 
The census of 1840 onebees: aconerk 46,328 








The present population, §8 —..---- 63 878 
This is exclusive of all the suburbs, which will make the total more 
than 70.000. Four cities of the West have probably had added to them 
nearly Afty theusand inhabitants in three years |” 


There are few, we think, who will be prepared for this result, hewever 
glowing their anticipations may have been. A few short years since, and | 
the slumbering echoes of the forests, which covered the places wherethese | 
cities now stand, bad not been awakened by the backwoodsman’s axe, | 
and now, as though by the magic of Aladdins’ lamp—the wilderness bas | 
suddenly “ blossomed like the rose” and palaces stand in its midst. And 
still the tide is coursing onward, and forests are yet yielding to the power 
of man ; and where a solitary log cabin now stands—may in the course 
of time, rise a great and flourishing city. Taking into consideration then, 
the vast extent of this Continent—the mind caanot form an idea of what 
the country may ultimately become—a world in itself—a country of 
nations ! 

i 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue Girt.—We have received from those enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, this elegant annual for 1844,— 
In these days of pamphlet formed books and eye destroying print, it is 


| really refreshing to look upon such a volume as this. What @ present 


for a lady's table! A richly bound octavo, beautiful paper and splendid 
types. But these are the necessary, the mechanical, the bodily of an 


| annual; the embellishment—the spirit and the soul thereof—what shall 
| we say ofthat? The plates belong to this part of it certainly; for the 


pen might as well undertake to describe a sou!, as to endeayor to convey 
to you, dear reader, the spiritual beauty of that face—Beatrice—who 
muses with downcast eyes on the threshold of this volume. The fair 
Student, too, what a fair face is that! Then the touches of humor in 
that “ Disagreeable Surprise,” from Mount, and others that we ought 
to have room to mention, but have not. But to come to the indisputa- 


| ble soul, we need say no more than that this has been breathed into it by 


the pen of Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Gould, Messrs. Lowell, Tuckerman 
Channing, Sargent, Mills, Emerson and others of those most 
minds. There is a charming story by that talented lady, the author of “A 
New Home,” worth all the Dickens or Trollops in the world, for con- 
veying to the reader the true characteristics of western life in America. 
This lady is gifted with peculiar powers of observation and description 
of character; and for heaven’s sake, reader, if you wish to know what 
backwoods Americans really are, look up the truthful sketches of this 
lady, and throw those foreigners to the dogs. 

Tantue, and other Poems—by Charles D. Stewart. Published by 
C. L. Stickney, 140 Fulton-st.: and J. C. Wadleigh, 459 Broadway: 

We must confine ourselves to the leading poem in this little book, not 
that we think it the best the volume contains, but not having leisure 


| for a thorough perusal of the remainder, any opinion given regarding it 


would certainly be rendered at random, and unjust tothe author. The 
story of Ianthe, though effective and stirring enough to give full scope to 
opposite extremes of poetry, is in itself somewhat extravagant—but 


| this is of less consequence than the plot of a tale might be in prose, as 


events are in such case only the woof through which the golden threads 
span from a kindling imagination are woven. Of the weft, then, the 
golden weft which the author of Janthe has shot through every line of his 
wild narrative, we can only say that it now and then flashes brightly 
through, sometimes forming a large space of rich fabric, glittering, 
and perfect; again, the thread is uneven, knotted and broken. In 
| short, to speak elearly and without metaphor, Ianthe displays all the 
fire and genius of a true poet, combined with faults of a very young one; 


A dashing fellow, aged 27, named Henry Homer, representing himself | the versification is generally smoeth —the ideas carried out with ingenu- 


to be a merebant, put up at a private boarding house in Baltimore, two 
or three weeks since; gained the affections of a young lady residing in 
the family, and was privately married to her on the 14th inst. She had 
already “engaged” herself to a worthy and respectable gentleman, with 
whom she had long been acquainted. On Tuesday, 17th, the base wretch, 
Homer, decamped, ard has not sinee been heard of. He is of middling 
stature, wore a frock coat and hat, dark pants, and low shoes, with fine 
knit stockings, and when sitting in a room will look around suddenly at 
every person who enters, apparently fearing an arrest for some offence. 
From the quantity of jewellery he displayed, it is supposed that he is 
connected with a party of burglars. 


The above paragraph is going the rounds of the papers, as though the 
victim were really deserving sympathy. If females will act with so little 
discretion, and throw themselves into the arms of any umprincipled ad- 
venturer after three weeks acquaintance—they richly deserve just such @ 
fate. In the present case, where the female forfeited her ‘engagement’ 
to a worthy man—sympathy would be altogether out of place. 

ie 

Mr. Vattemare.—The Paris correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
writes: ‘ Alexander Vattemare, the literary exchange man, has a grand 
exhibition on the Boulevard, of the engravings and pictures which he has 


colleeted in his travels. Those from America fill two large rooms, and | 


/ excite & good deal of attention, particularly some specimens of bank note 
engraving from your city.” 
—_——__——- 
Miss EverwortH.—A letter from Ireland recently received by one of 
our subscribers, contains the following interesting paragraph: “‘ Miss 


Edgeworth has recovered from a severe illness, and is about publishing a 
new work.” —Bosion Frans. 


ity and talent,—but very unequally, so far as strength of language is 
concerned. Still it is a production of which any young author may well 
be proud—containing enough of the true fire of genius to give @ foretaste 
of what the author may be enabled to accomplish hereafter. 

It would be easy for us to render more unqualified and extravagant 
praise to a young man whose abilities are so well proven in this his 
first book, and of whose persdnal worth ample testimony has been given 
us by those who know him. But the author of Ianthe has so much real 
merit, that we cannot find it in our heart to flatter him. His poem is 
the production of a mind capable of higher efforts—it is full of faults, 
full of beauties, and ful! of high promise for the future! 

We have read one of the shorter poems, which strikes us more favora- 
bly than the leading one. Without so many sparkling points, it is sub- 
dued, sweeter, and more uniform in smooth and tender versification. 
We cannot give extracts, though some were selected, because the com- 
positor tells us his quods have run out. Some other time we may not 
be so unfortunate. 

Tat PicroriaAt Biste —J. S. Redfield, Clinton Ha% The eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth numbers of this valuable publication are now is- 
sued—the three sucteeding numbers will complete the volome. Num- 
ber 18 contains a clear and accurate map of Palestine in the time of our 


| Saviour, on which are isid down every known ancient site, and also those 
| whose positions are only conjectural. Ir is needless to eay how high a 
| degree of interest must be attached to it, ard how invaldable an secom- 
| paniment it will form to the sacred volume. 


| Moone’s Wones. Carey & Hart.—This {s a reprint of the edition 
| lately published in London under the supervision of the evthor, and may 
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therefore be deemed authentic and complete. The London publication was 
in ten volumes, which we have here compressed into one, very elegantly 
bound, and printed in a neat, clear type. The autobiographical sketches 
and anecdotes, connected with the peems in each volume, are retained, 
the American publisher having distinguished the different volumes, and 
indeed adopted the original arrangement of the work. 


Tue Usiteo States Atmanac; or Complete Ephemeris for 1844. 
E. H. Butler, Philadelphia. 
This is the most complete work of its kind ever issued from the press. 


In addition to the usual information given in almanacs, we find in this | 


some valuable statistics, furnished by Freeman Hunt of our city, relative 
to commerce, agriculture, manufactures, the General and State Govern- 
ments, public offices, with their salaries, &c. The interesting and highly 
valuable character of this work, commends itself to the public generally, 
and must ensure for it an extensive circulation. 


Tue Famity Lisrary, No. 159, is issued by Harper & Brothers.— 
It is entitled “ Perilous Adventures, or Remarkable instances of Cour- 
age, Perseverance and Suffering,” by R. A. Davenport. 


Lire or Anprew Jackson, by Amos Kendall. Harper & Bro- 
thers.—This is the first number of a work which no republican will fail 
to purchase, It is to be completed in fifteen numbers, at 25 cents each. 
The present one contains a spirited engraving of the General, and a map, 
showing the place of his birth. The work is beautifully got up. 


Gisson’s Decuine anv Fact or tax Roman Empire, with Notes 
by the Rev. H. H. Millman. Harper & Brothers. 

The public are greatly indebted to these enterprising publishers for 
issuing such a valuable work as this, at a price within the means of the 
poorer classes. It is to be completed in fifteen numbers, at 25 cents 
each. The present one contains one hundred and fifty-four closely print- 
ed pages of reading matter, an excellent engraving of the author, and an 
illustrative map, engrave. for this edition. 

Spanish Witwout a Master, by A. H. Monteith, author of French 
without a master. 

Cousin Hinton, or Frignp anv Fos, by Miss Ellen Pickering. 

The above form Nos. 5 & 6, of the Brother Jonathan Library, and are 
just issued by Wilson and Co., 162 Nassau street, price 25 cents per 
copy. 

Tue Haustep Mercuanst, by Harry Franco. 
Nassaw-street. 

The above capital work is now completed in one volume. Itis one of 
the best stories published for some time, and ought to receive extensive 
patronage. 

Tag Mysteries or Paris, by Eugene Sue. J. Winchester, 30 Ann 
street. The second number of this interesting work is issued. Price 
124 cents. 

Tae Lapigs’ Companion for November. W. W. Snowden, 109 
Fulton street. 

Mrs. Sigourney, the main-stay of this work, is lending the aid of her 
powerful influence to sustain its character, and if anything can secure it— 
i will. The present number is about upon a par with its predecessors. 

The most remarkable feature of the November number, is a piece of 
poetry purporting to have been written by Charlotte Cushman. We 
might ask the publisher, why, with the knowledge he possesses, he did not 
put it under its appropriate head—we perceive he has some ‘ counterfeit 
presentments.’ 

Granam’s Macazine for October. Graham & Christy, New York. 
The present number is, in all respects, a rich one. The embellishments 
consist of “‘ Love among the Roses,’ a beautiful mezzotint; the Rose 
Tulip, colored fashions, and a humorous sketch illustrating a scene in 
Neal’s laughable tale, “Jack Spratt’s Revenge.” Among the contribu- 
tors, we find the names of Mesdames Aan S. Stephens, F. Osgood, Smith, 
and Helen Berkley; Messrs. Epes Sargent, Dana, Harry Franco, Grat- 
tan, C. J. Peterson, &c. The Tale by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, entitled 
“ The Wife,” is in that lady's best style—it is deeply interesting. 

Gopy’s Lapy’s Boox, for October. Graham & Christy, New York. 
The contents of the present number are furnished by Mrs. Hale, Embu- 
ry, A. M. F. Annan, Lucy Austin, Miss Leslie; J. C. Neal, Simmons, 
McMichael, &c., &c.; and the embellishments, exceed in number, at 
least, those of its rivals. The engraving of “The Runaway Mateb,” 
with an arabesque border, is original and pretty. 


John Allen, 139, 
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THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Macready concluded his engagement on Friday of last week with 
a’benefit, when he was honored by as numerous and brilliant an audi- 
ence as ever graced the Park Theatre. During his engagement, a change 
certainly came over the dream of the management, and we hope Mr, 
Simpson will now awake to the reality and benefit by the experience. 


| For many years past, the visitors to that establishment have failed to see 


pieces put upon the stage, with the carefulness, the study in every par- 
ticular, no matter how minute, which have characterized the efforts of 
Mr. Macready, so that nothing possibly could ocear to mar the harmony 
of the whole, if we except the occasional laughable attempt of some 
luckless supernumerary, to give effect to a part with which he ought never 
to bave been entrusted, nor would have been, bad the company generally, 
performed their duty to the public and to the manager. The pieces, taken 
altogether, were pretty well cast, but in many instances they might have 
been strengthened. So far as the management is concerned, we pre- 
sume the engagement of Mr. Macready has been a profitable one; 
for, though he failed to draw overwhelming houses, they appeared to be, 
so far as one could judge, good paying ones; and if, as itis said, Mr. M’s 
terms were less extravagant than usual, there is reason to suppose the 
treasury has netted a considerable sum. It should be remarked, and we 
do so in justice to Mr. Macready, and as an example worthy of all emu- 
lation, that during the whole of his engagement, his name was only once 
up for a benefit, and that on the closing night. How unlike is this to the 
generally grasping disposition of the professional stars. Will Messrs. 
Wallack and Forrest do so? We shall see. 

We regret to witness the waning popularity of Mr. Wallack in this 
city, because he is really an accomplished actor in a certain line, if ‘Le 
would but confine himself to it; but if he will branch out into business 
unsuited te his talents, he must not be surprised if the public desert him. 

It is said that Mr. Forrest is to succeed Wallack, and that he intends 
to play the same characters in which Macready has been delighting his 
audiences. It is said that “‘ comparisons are odious,” and we should think 
it will be in this instance. Forrest and John Sefton are alike in this re- 
sepect—one is comparatively nothing, unless he is Metamora, and the 
other absolutely nothing, when he is not Jemmy Twitcher, and very lit- 
tle when he is. 

However, Mr. Forrest no doubt thinks he can excel Macready in some 
parts, and there are very many who uphold him in that opinion—if he 
thinks fit to institute comparisons it is his own affair—we only hope that 
the theatre may at least benefit by it, for we don’t think the actor will. 

Nisto’s closed on Monday night, when Mr. Sefton took his second be- 
nefit. We are not aware what proportion of the profits fell to his share, but 
whatever it was—it could have been no inconsiderable sum, as we should 
think there was between $1200 and $1300 in the house. Of the perform 
ances, being a benefit night, we should perhaps, be silent, still we cannot 
permit such a performance as that of “John Jones,” to pass without,our 
strong condemnation—it was an insult to any audience, and should have 
been hissed down. Werefer more particularly to Sefton’s ‘Guy Goodluck’ 
—it was the essence of vulgarity, and the very climax of barefaced ef- 
frontery. Mrs. Hunt and George Jamieson, slightly redeemed it, but 
all their efforts couldn't cover the imperfections of Mr. Sefton. The only 
thing that surprised us next to his performance, was the forbearance of 
the audience. 


We have from time to time, during Mr. Niblo’s season, expressed our 
opinion pretty freely, of the policy pursued, and we still think that the 
management bas been a series of blunders from beginning to end. We 
think also that great injustice has been done, by running foreign talent al- 
most through the whole of the season to the exc!usion of native artistes. 
It may be said that the English company did not succeed, and it would 
have been strange indeed if it had, made up as it was, of the lowest 
species of mediocre talent. If Mr. Niblo had engaged an efficient mana- 
ger, and given him a carte blanche with regard to all the ulterior ar- 


| rangements, he might have had a vaudeville company there of the very 


highest order; and this should be the aim of Mr. Niblo—he has the ad- 
vantage of the Summer season, when all the principal theatres areclosed, 
and the best of their companies may be selected from—but if nothing 
sufficiently attractive could be obtained from them, we should certainly 
think it would be worth Mr. Niblo’s while, to import talent from the Lon- 
don market. 











$$ 
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We confess that we do not like to see foreigners, season after season, 
enriching themselves whilst highly talented actors who, unfortunately 


speak the English language, are literally starving in our midst. We | 


should like to see this remedied, and hope Mr. Niblo will, at his next 
season, choose a manager with the view of carrying out the principle, and 
promote native talent. 

Mitchell’s Olympic has been full every night, and the burlesque of 
‘*Macbeth,”’ seems to increase in popularity. Some judicious curtail- 
ments have taken place and all now goes smoothly. We have derived 
from the performance a great deal of amusement, for the piece is really 
well written; the wit is pointed and pungent without being vulgar, and 
the puns, when they are used, are original and neat. We have no doubt 
it will rum a very successful career. 

Mr. Holland is delighting the visitors nightly with his cemicalities.— 
He has established himself in the affections of the pitites, and therefore 
he is safe ; though he has nothing to fear, so long as he continues to in- 
crease the number of his admirers in the ratio he has done since his en- 
gagement here. Mr. Holland is one of the best low eomedians of the 
day; he may occasionally have recourse to grimace, and this seems to 
be the only exception taken to his acting ; but we have never seen an ac- 
tor in this line who did not grimace more or less—it seems to us to be 
legitimate in that business. 

We have been much struck with the great improvement which has ta- 
ken place in the acting of Mr. Walcott. If he studies carefully, he will 
yet become a light comedy actor who will be bailed as an acquisition to 
any company. We only fear that he occasionally sacrifices his better 
judgment for the purpose of producing a hi, hi, from the pit. This should 
not be, it is unworthy of his talents. 

Mr. Graham, too, has improved wonderfully—be seemed at one time 
to suppose, that he could not be funny without being vulgar; we are 
pleased to see that he has discovered his error. The quiet, judicious and 


effective manner in which he now performs, is the effect of study evident- | 


ly, and it is highly creditable to him. 


Tue CuaTuam is prosperous—Duverna seems te be a ‘ go-a-head’ sort 
of a fellow, and supplies variety of every kind in the most liberal manner. | 


Burton played an engagement of a week, and was of course extensively 
patronized—during the past week Yankee Hill, Miss Walters, and the 
celebrated pantomimists have been delighting the play goers. 
Tue AmPuitnestre in the Bowery is doing excellently well. 
a 


MUSICAL. 


There was never perbaps so great a musical fervor in this city as at 
present. We are positively overwhelmed with concerts—every night 
in the week is occupied either by the Hutchinson family, Cinti Damo- 
reau, Mile. Lazarre, Miss J. Marious, the Misses Cumming, Signora de 
Goni, or some other musical prodigy, ready and willing to astonish an 
audience at so much per heed, from 25 cents to $1. Seriously, howe- 
ver—there is at present in the city @ greater combination of musical 
talent than was ever congregated in any on city on this continent ; and 
could a great musical festival be got up for some charitable purpose, so 
as to bring all these blazing stars together, Low much enjoyment might 
thus be obtained, and how much comfort and happiness diffused. We 
should like to see something of this kind carried out, and we feel satisfied 
that no building in this city could accommodate such an audience as 
would be attracted. 

The first concert demanding a notice at our hands, is the second one of 
Cinti Damoreau and Mons. Artot, which took place on Tuesday night in 
the magnificent saloon of the Washington Hotel. It is unnecessary to 
Say, the room was crowded—the assemblage being of the most brilliant 
kind, nearly every lady being in full dress costume. Among the audience 
we remarked Castellan, Calvé, and almost every one distinguished in 
the profession. 


The concert commenced with a piece upon the piano by Mr. Timm, | 


with a double quartetie accompaniment, which was wel! performed—but 


the subject was adull one. This was followed by a fantasia on the | 


violin, by Mons. Artot, from the last scene of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 
which he gave with so much effect at the first concert; then came Cinti 
Damoreay, with ‘Non piu mesta,’ and subsequently in the beautiful air 
from ‘ L’ Ambassadrice, written for her,—‘ Dieu que viens je de lire,’ 
an English ballad ‘ Oh come with me my love,’ and delicious French 
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romance ‘ T'a voiz,’ by Puget, and cencluding the concert with the cava- 
| tina from the Barber of Seville,‘ Una voce poco fa,'——and in this piece, 
and‘ Nong mesta,’ we never heard so much sweetness, grace, finish, 
| in short, everything that is beautiful in vocalization, blended in one voice. 
There is withal so much ease—the total absence of any and everything 
like effort—that singing seems to be as natural to ber as warbling is to 
the bird. 

We promised last week to do justice to Mons. Artot, after a second 
hearing, and we should be glad to do so, but we feel that we have not the 
power, so extremely beautiful, so far beyond anything we have ever 
heard on the violin, is this gentleman’s performances. Mons. Artot 
is yet young, certainly not more than 27 or 28, and what he may become 
if he continues to improve, the mind can hardly conceive—that he will 
do everything except make the instrument speak, is beyond all doubt. 
He is a French artiste, but has been for a great many years in Germany, 
where he is well known, and highly appreciated. We learn, that in 
playing once before the King of Prussia, his majesty was so delighted, 
that he advanced and shook him by the hand at the close of his perfor- 
mance, and expressed his admiration in the warmest terms. 

The instrument upon which he plays, is itself a wonder—it was a pre- 
sent from Paganini; and the body of sound he draws from it is full, 
round, and impressively grand. He has none of the trickery in which 
even Paganini to a certain extent indulged—his is pure, legitimate 
bowing,—the ‘concord of sweet sounds,’ happily and wonderfully reali- 
zed. His sudden transitions are frequently startling—from the softest 
and sweetest music, so beautifal that the sense is overpowered with the 
exquisite sensation it produces—he will dart off into a succession of 
scientific wonders perfectly bewildering even to some of the initiated. 

It is in peculiar sweetness—perfect execution—the most refined taste 
—and in the brilliancy of his tone, however, that Mons. Artot most 
excels. You never hear the string—the bow never touches the wood— 
not a note from the lowest to the highest ever grates or sounds unplea- 
sant to the ear—it is, indeed, as near perfection as can possibly be. 

Their last concert takes place on Monday night. 

The Misses Cummine gave their first Scottish vocal entertainment for 
the season on Thursday night, at the Apollo rooms, and attracted a very 
numerous audience. Messrs. Clirehugh and Austin Phillips, assisted. 
To a Scotchman, these entertainments present most attractive features, 
| and we were pleased to see such a‘ gathering’ to support these taleated 
young ladies, who chant forth the melodies of their native land, with 
| purity and sweetness. 

We hope during the season to listen frequently to their very beautiful 
| harmony. 
| The SiGnona CasTELLan gave two highly successful concerts at Bos- 
| ton, last week—the Bostonians are perfectly entranced with her singing, 
and the critics appear to be at a loss for language, wherein to describe 
her manifold merits. The following elaborate critique is a sample :— 


Her style is of the highly ornamented Italian school, in which she 
seers to be well instructed. Her power to develope the music of this 
school will be understood by the registers of her voice, and its qualities 
as to body and sweetness, with the command of breath. Her voice is a 
combination of Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto—thus giving her 
an immense advantage in execution. On Thursday evening she went up 
to E flat in alt in the Treble staff, and down to A, fifth line in the Bass. 
Her compass is from F, fourth line in the Bass, to E in alt in the Treble 
staff, being three octaves, wanting a semitone. The greatest body of 
voice is in the Contralto, which allows a rich quality to her lower tones. 
It was apparent that she has a fine conception of musical meanings, a 
beautiful finish being given to their varied sentiments. Her declamation 
at times, is highly impassioned. The quality of her voice, as to purity 
of tone, is of an excellent character; and its flexibility is uncommonly 
good. One of the great features in her singing is ber great command of 
breath. In giving coloring to her music she combines sweetness with 

wer, sufficient for all purposes of delight, if not of astonishment. 

ithout extraordinary body of tone upon the upper registers, she makes 
the most agreeable contrasts by having command of delicate piano notes. 
The vanish of the voice upon the close of sentences is good, so that she 





smooth. 





——— 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 

The Ravels, whom we have had so long with us, have at length taken 
their departure. Gabriel, Jerome and Antoine with their families, sailed 
| in the Burgundy for Havre on Monday, and the other members of the 
| family with Francois at their head, left on Tuesday for Pernambuco and 
| the Brazils, where they will be joined by the others during the winter. 


finishes well. Her runs are well done, the notes being well united and - 
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It is said that Gabriel takes with him about $80,000, which he has | 
earned here and in Havana in ten years. His father and grandfather 
both made fortunes in the same profession. 

The French Company have returned to the city—their engagement at | 
Philadelphia has been very successful. 

The Italian Opera Company it is said, are to succeed Macready at the 
Chesnut, and play a limited engagement. 

Mr. Macready opened on Monday night with Macbeth, and had an 
over-crowded house. 

The Seguin troupe close at Baltimore this week. 

Mr: Brough announces a Concert at the Melodeon, Boston, this eve- 
ning. 

Otto Motty is at St. Louis. On the evening of the 27th ult. he gave a 
benefit, at the Olympic Circus in behalf of the Firemen’s Fund Associa- 
tion of that city. 

Tue Laroest “Mosicat” Avpience.—The Congo Minstrels played 
to 2,700 persons at the Tabernacle last evening !—Boston Transcript. 

Monsieur Nourrit has been giving Concerts in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sloman departs for New Orleans next week. 

—E 
THE TURF. 

The Nashvill races came off on the 8th and 9th inst. The Trial 
Stakes Sweepstakes of twenty-six subscribers at $1000 each, for 3 year 
olds, two mile heats—three horses only however entered, making a purse 
of $3000, and others paying forfeit amounting to about $12,000. 

This was won by Col. Hampton's (of South Carolina) horse in two 
heats. The time was good considering the state of the track. 

Time, first heat in 4m. 4s. 
“second 4 124 
third 4 17 

October 9th, was run the great Peyton stake, 4 mile heats, for 4 year 
olds named at birth. For this there were thirty subscribers at $5,000 | 
each. There were four entries :— 
The first heat was won by H. Clay’s horse without eontest Qs. | 
The second 0 | 
The third 33 
The fourth aren 52 

Thus winning for Mr 
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Co]. Hampton's 
T. Kirkham’s filly 
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. Kirkham some $30,000 on $40,000. 
Battimorne Races, Canton Course.—The great race between 
Fashion and Blue Dick, took place on Friday the 20th inst. 
Only one heat was run—time 7:354m. Fashion came out ahead and 
Blue Dick would not run a second time. 


Beacon Courst—Saturday—In the race betweeu Ajax and Colum- 
bus, the former drawing a wagon and the latter a sulkey, Columbus was 
the winner in 5:25—5:32--5:36—Ajax winning the Ist heat. 

The purse of $50, mile heats, best three in five, under the saddle, was | 
won by Tom Benton. | 

————— a 


LOCAL NEWS. 


Higuway Rossery.—As aman named Gustavus Stulze was proceed- | 
ing towards the Fulton ferry, on the Brooklyn side, about eleven o'clock 
on Monday night, he was met by two persons near the Collonnade Gar- | 
den, who told him the boats had ceased running from that ferry, and 
directed him to the sowth ferry. He walked in the directioa indicated, 
and after proceeding some distance, discovered that he was followed by 
the two men, and feeling alarmed, knocked at a shanty, and begged 
admission, which was refused. The two persons then came up, and 
inquired what he wanted. said they were officers, and would take charge 
of him; and seizing him by the arm, led him a short distance, when one 
of them struck him with a stone over the left eye—felling him. The 
other then knelt on his breast, and choking him so as to prevent noise 
or alarm, robbed him of his breast pin, gold watch and chain, money, and 
some trifling articles, and left him. He was most outrageously used. 
No clue to the perpetrators of the outrage has been discovered. 


St. John’s Park fountain is, we understand, to be completed in a few 
weeks. 


Mr. Boswell, of Trenton, N.J., a democratic friend of the President, 
has been appointed an Inspector of Customs in this city. 


Micuart Watsn was called up fer sentence on Saturday last, in the 
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Court of Sessions, but failing to appear, his bail was intreated, and bench 
warrants issued for himself and Lorenzo Cummings, convicted with bim 
He has since surrendered himself, and 
give bail for his appearance next term, to receive sentence. 


of a brutal assault and battery. 


Forty-five thousand persons visited the fair of the American Institute 
during the three first days. 


Dr. Lardner delivered his farewell lectures in this city on Monday and 
Wednesday last. He has gone to Boston. 


Two new liners have been launched this week—the Prince Albert, of 
1,100 tons, to be commanded by Capt Sebor, of the Si. James, to replace 
the Ontario; and the Yorkshire, of 1,000 tons, to replace the South 
America. Capt D. G. Bailey is to have the command of her. 

I: is suggested that the beautiful company of U. S. Flying Artillery 
at Fort Hamilton, should parade at Gevernor’s Island whea Gen. Ber- 
trand visits Col. Bankhead. 

The Great Western was seen 52 miles off South Shoal, on the 20th, 
at 3 P. M., bearing NW by W, with all sails set, a fine breeve blow 
ing SW. 

Capt. Gregory left for Philadelphia to take command of the Raritan 
on Wednesday. 

Pickin a Poexet.—Eztensivé loss—Tuesday between 12 and 1 
o'clock, as Mr. C. Bruce, clerk in the office of John Jacob Astor, was 
paying with a $3 bill, for a letter at the Post Office, his pocket was pick- 
ed of $5000 in 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20 and 50 dollar bills of North River Bank 
all new—the adroit thief escaping with his plunder. 

Three hundred mechanics have been discharged from the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard by order of the Secretary of the Navy. Reason—want of 
funds to pay their wages! 

Kinuep on tHe Harem Ratiroap.—A newsboys named Patrick 
Hogan, who has for a length of time travelled up and down im the Har* 
lem railroad cars, to dispose of his papers, was killed on Monday ‘morn- 
ing, near 20th street, by one of the cars passing over his body. He was 
in the act of stepping from one car to anether, when he slipped end fell 
between two, the latter of which passed over and killed him instantly. 

The Journeymen Tailors have succeeded toa certain extent, in obtain” 
ing higher wages, and the journeymen shoemakers are following their 
example. 

County Nominations.—The Whig Convention have made the fol- 
lowing nominations. 

County Clerk.—Joseph Weed, 10th Ward, hardware merchant. 

Coroner.—D. Whiting, 16th ward. 

Senator.—Morris Franklin. 

The following are the nominations for the Assembly :—Richard 8. 
Williams, 4th ward ; Sam’l Webster, llth; Elbridge G. Baldwin, 15th; 
Robert Smith, 16th; Augustus L. Brown, Lith; John Martim, 13th; 
Alexander B. Fonda, 3d; John L. Laurence. 

The Democrats have nominated Dr. Rawson, Alderman of the 16th 


| ward, for Coroner. 


a 
FOREIGN ADVICES. 


From Mexico.—By the sehooner Juniatta, arrived’ at New Orleans 
from Vera Cruz, dates from Mexico to the 16th of September have been 
received. 

General Santa Ana was reported ill of the influenza, or grippe, on the 
16th ult. The Siglo contradicts the rumor of the decease of General 
Paredes. 

At Vera Cruz, on the 16th, the anniversary of the National Indeper- 
dence was celebrated with some pomp. ‘ 

At Tampico, on the 11th September, the first stone of a pyramid in 
commemoration of the victory of that day in 1829, was to be laid with 
the usual formalities. 

The Mexican press generally seem to favor Santa Ana, and it is pro- 
babie he will be re-elected. 

The Hesperia (published at the capital) states that at a ball given at 
the National Palace on the 11th, in honor of the victory of 1829, the 
British Charge d’ Affairs took offence at the position in which the foreign 
flags were placed, the consequence of which was that the Charge and 


| other British subjects present, resolved to leave the entertainment. 


LATEST FROM THE Society Istanps.—A letter has been received 
in Buston, dated Tahiti, June 26, containing the information that the 
French still held possession of the island, but that the commander of the 
British ship of war Vindictive, then in port, had ordered the French flag 
onshore to be hauled down, which had not been done. On the 20th of 
June he issued a manifesto directing the British subjects on the island to 
recognise no authority but that of the native Government, and vouching 
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for the intention of Great Britain to preserve the sovereignty of Tahiti 
independent and free. 


InvearstinG FRoM OtTanxit.—The New Orleans Courier quotes a 
letter from Henolulu, dated July 26th, received in Mexico, which is in 
substance that the French Admiral, Deputit Thouars, bad completely 
defeated the work of the English captains, Thomson and Nichols—had 
caused the Otsheitan flag to be hauled down, and the tri-colored hoisted 
in its stead. 

Late yrom Sizrra Leont.—The Philadelphia Gazette has the fol- 
lowing intelligence by the arrival at that port of the brig Kathleen, from 
Gambia, (Africa,) which place she left on the first of July :— 

Mr. Seagrim, the Governor of Gambia, died in Bathurst, of the coast 
fever, on Sunday the 27th of August, 

Capture A a Slaver.—The Brazilian Barque Confidencia, master, 
Manvel dos Santos Lara, was taken off Quillimane River, Mozambique 
Channel. She was captured on the 17:h of March last, by her Majesty's 
ship Lilly, Commander George Beker. The cargo consists of farina, 
leagers, &c. Slave-irons and slave decks were found on board. 

Another Slaver Seized.—The Brazilian schooner Esperanco, An- 
tonio Alexandre Gonsalves, master, was brought into harbor on the 22d 
ult. She was captured off Popo on the 29:b of May, by E. C. Earl, 
Esq., Commander of Her Majesty’s brig Spy. The vessel was fully 
equipped for the slave-trade. 


Tas Saspwica Istanps.—Late particulars from the Sandwich Is- 
lands give the particulars of Kamehameha’s restoration. The reinstate- 
ment of the monarch is entitled officially an “ act of grace!” 

From Tosasco.—Captain Ellery, of the schooner Merchant, arrived 
yesterday from Tobasco, states that no arrangement had yet been made 
between Mexico and Yucatan, and that preparations were making at 
Campeacby to attack Tobasco. 

It was reported that Commodore Moore was to take command of a 
squadron now building in New York for Yucan—two steamers and two 
frigates—and that the ladies of Louisiana had raised $700,000 by sub- 
scription, for the construction of a steam frigate. 

Capt. Ellery reports that at the time of his departure logwood was 
selling at 8 rials per quintal, and none to be had at that, with the excep- 
tion of the smal! parcels coming down the river in canoes. 


Mostrvipio-—lIntelligence has been received to the 19ch August by 
the Cuba Capt. Bobson. A correspondence is published between the 
Minister of Foreign affairs ef Uraguay and the British and American 
Consuls. 

That functionary, in a circular dated July 13th, prohibited foreign ves 
sels from trading to the port of Boccu, at the east of Montevideo, then in 
the hands of Oribe, who obtained his supplies there. The British consul 
assents to, but the American Consul protests against the interdiction, and 
also against the seizure of the American schooner Carolinian at Monte- 
video. The American brig Trafalgar had also been seized on the 19th, 
it seems the U. S. ship John Adams having boarded her, the prize crew 
deserted, and she at once proceeded to Buenos Ayres. 


Rio pg Janeiro.—The Mary Phillips at New Orleans brings intelli- 
gence to 28th Aug. 

On the 7th, at Montevideo, says the Journal, Senr. Consarsao present- 
ed his credentials, and so re-established the diplomatic relations between 
the Imperial Government and the Republic. Nothing else worthy of 
note had occurred in Montevideo; and from the seat of war no recent 
official information had come to hand. But it is known that Urquiza 
was onthe RigySanta Luzia, and that he would probably succeed in 
forcing a junction with the forces of Oribe. It is also said, that 2000 
cavalry and 300 infantry, with the two divisions of Rivera, had marched 
to prevent the junction. 


Beauupa.—The Ann Denman at Philadelphia brings dates to the 10th 
inst. There had been considerable abatement in the yellow fever, which 
had proved so fatal among the troops and laborers employed on the 
government works—Two additional surgeons had arrived from Halifax, 
in H. M. steamer Hermes, to attend the sick in the Naval Hospital. 
Three companies of soldiers, at Ireland Island, in gratitude for the va- 
luable services of S. Ferrier, Esq., Surgeon of H. M. ship Tbunderer, 
had contributed funds to present him with a superb gold snuff box. 

At Somerset, Bermnda, on the 5th inst., after a brief ilness, Helen Ann, 
wife of Robt. Tucker, Esq, aged 36 years. Mrs. T, was a native of 
Baltimore, U. S:, and arrived at Bermuda with her husband but a month 
or two since. She was much and deservedly esteemed by all who knew 
her. 

——— 
NAVAL. 


U. S. brig Boxer, ona cruise, sailed from Havana 4th instant—officers 
and crew al! well. 

The U S. Ship Independence arrived in harbor on Saturday evening 
from a three months cruise on the coast and in the West Indies. 

The U. S. ship Falmouth, from Boston for Havana, was spoken on the 
9th inst., in lat. 31,30, lon. 66 35—all wel). 

Capt. John Percival has been appointed to the command of the U.S 
Frigate Constitution 

The U. S. sloop of war Warren, Commander Hall, sailed from Norfolk 
on Thursday week for Rio Janeiro. 

U. S. ship Congress, Capt. Voorhees, wae at Alexandria Aug. 30 
She leaves in a few days for Tripoli and Malta—A!\ well. 


The U. S. sleop of war Dale, Com. Dornin, arrived at Philadelphia on 
Thursday week, from the west coast of South America, having on board 
the remains of Com. Claxton, who, it will be remembered, died en beard 
his flag-ship, the frigate Constitution, while at Talcahuano, in Chili, in 
March, 1841. 

i 
AnoTHerR Mysterr—Prosaste Murver.—On Tuesday afternoon, 


a rather shabbily dressed person applied to several brokers in Wall 
street, for smal! bills for a $1000 note of the National Bank. Suspicion 
was excited and an officer sent for, when the man stated that he had re- 
ceived the note from a colored man in West Broadway—he was also ar- 
rested, and acknowledged having received it from another colored man 
named Tilman, who had another note of the same description in his pos 
session, and that both had been forwarded fiom Philadelphia to be 
changed, having, as it was said, been found in the sink of the U. S, 
Hotel there. O. M. Lowndes was dispatched to Philadelphia to inves- 
tigate the affair and the men committed. 

It is said that an elderly gentleman from the South, whilst on a visit 
to the city a few weeks since, drew a large amount from the National 
Bank in one thousand dollar notes, and as nothing has been heard of 
him since his departure, it is probable that he has been robbed, or it may 
be murdered. A report from Mr. Lowndes is looked for with much in- 


terest. 
a 


Steamboat Ezplosion.—On Wednesday afternoon, while the steam 
tow boat Rushlight lay at the Railway, in Brooklyn, one of her boilers 
exploded with great force, carrying away portions of the wood work, 
and scalding the hands, one of whom is missing. Portions of the boiler 
were thrown up perpendicularly, and fell at a distance of three or four 
hundred yards. 

—— 

Biackwoop's Epinsurnca Macazine. J. Winchester & Co's. re- 
publication of this excellent magazine has been issued with punctuality. 
The contents are more than usually rich. Price 183 cents. 


Etiquette, OR THE TRUE Guipe To THE Usaces o- Sociztr— 
by Count Alfred D’Orsay. Wilsen & Co, have just issued this curious 
work, which will no doubt find its way into society throughout the Union. 
The hints it contains with regard to the little e¢ ceteras which should 


always be observed, will be found useful and interesting. 
—— 


NEW YORK MARKETS.—Tusrspay, Ocr. 26ru. 


Fiour axp Grats.—There is a good demand for Flour to-day, and 
the receipts are light, partly in consequence of some obstructions in the 
Canal from high water. Genessee and good brands other Western are 
held at 4 624, but the sales generally have been at 459. We notice 
sales 2500 barrels, mostly one brand Genessee, rather better than com- 
mon, at 4 62 1-2, and 1000 barrels, a fair brand, at 4 59. In Southern 
| we hear of nothing doing, and prices are as before quoted ; Georgetown 

dull at 4 50; Brandywine 4 62 1-2; common grades 4 50 a 4 564. 
All the Rye Flour coming in was taken this morning at $3, and the Buck- 
wheat Flour at 3 25 for common to $4 for prime. Supplies light. 

Corn is in good demand, with moderate supplies. les small lots 
North River, in the slip, at 55 cents, measure. 1,900 bushels White 
Jersey brought 55 cents, and 600 do. reported at 534 cents. A 1 
of 10,000 bushels Ohio, via Canal, to arrive from Troy, was » for 
distilling at 53 cents, weight. Rye comes in in small parcels. We 
notice 800 bushels at 67 cts, delivered, and 800 do. at 66 in the slip. 
Oats are not plenty afloat, and are in fuir demand. We quote 27 « 
cents. A prime lot of canal sold at 29 cents. Barley is offering at 48 
cents, but 47 offered. A small parcel sold at 46 cents. 

Cotton. —Yesterday the sales were 700 bales, and today they amount 
to 600 or 700 bales, at steady prices The sales are at, Upland, erdi- 
nary to middling, 64 a 73 cents, and middling fair to fair 74 a 84; New 
Orleans and Mobile, ordinary to middling 64 a 74; and middling fair to 
fair 8 a 84. New crop Upland may be quoted 74 a 8§ cents. In new 
crop New Orleans there has not been enough done to establish qaotations, 
The arrivals since 1st instant are 17,742 bales. Total export from the 
United States since 1st September 11,320 bales, more than 25,000 bales 
less than at same period last year. 

Ashes.—The market remains without change, and is rather inactive. 
We notice sales about 100 barrels Pots at $4 50 and a few Pearls at $5 





——————— 


| 28. The exports from Ist to 18th October are 1556 bbis Pots, 258 bbls 
| Pearls. 
——— 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
There were in market 1650 beef cattle, (350 of which were from the 


South.) cows and calves, and 2600 sheep and lambs. 

The beef ca'tle were dull of sale at last week’s prices, which we eor- 
tinue, viz: $3.50 @ 5,50 for retailing qualities. 500 unsold. 
| All the cows and calves were taken at $18 a $26 to $28 50. 


| Sales of sheep and lambs at $1 25 23 59 for sheep, and $1 a2 37% 
or lambs. Over 2000 sold. 
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FROM OUR FOREIGN FILES. 


THE SONG WRITER OF SEVEN-DIALS. 


Mr. Edward Julian Morton, a tall, thin specimen of humanity, attired 
in a dingy suit of second-hand habiliments, that looked, like the wearer, 
rather ancient, appeared before the Westminster Court of Requests to 
prefer his claim against Mr. Alexander Sadgrove for the sum of 10s. 6d. 

Commissioner: What is the nature of this demand? What is it for? 
Plaintiff: For ballads and other original poetry, written for the defendant. 

Commissioner: Poetry! I’m afraid we shall not be able to appre- 
ciate the value of that commodity here. 

Plaintiff (with a very self-satisfied smile, and taking a roll of printed 


ballads out of his bat:) I think I can assist you upon that point, sir. | 


Allow me to read you one or two of my very numerous and highly-popu- 
lar compositions. 

Commissioner; No; pray, no! 
larly wish us to see them. 

he ballads were, accordingly, handed up, and some of their titles 
read by the commissioners. Among others were, “Victoria the Queen 
of the Sea,” “Father Mathew’s Teapot,” “Dorothy Douse, or the Cold- 
water Cure,” and another ballad, entitled ‘The Bluebottle Buzzing,”’ 
and beginning, ‘‘Oh, maidens, beware of the new police.” 

Commissioner (to plaintiff:) [ suppose we may call these the songs 
of Seven-dials, and you the song writer. But what have these to do 
with your claim against the defendant? Plaintiff: he is a singer, sir, 
and I wrote some of these songs expressly for him, the “Queen of the 
Sea,” and “Father Mathew’s Teapot,” in particular. He was to have 
paid me 3s. 6d. a piece, and he owes me for the two I have mentioned 
and another. 

Commissioner (to defendant:) Do you admit this? 

The defendant (a miserable-looking creature, wrapped up in an old 
pilot coat buttoned to his chin) frankly acknowledged the correctness of 
plaintiff's demand. 

Commissioner: Well, how will you pay it? 

Defendant : That’s exactly what I don’t know, sir. The fact is that I 
got the plaintiff to write these songs for me, and had them printed at my 
— expense, to sing and sell about the streets, but it was a bad specu- 
ation. 

Commissioner: Oh, you are a ballad-singer ! 

Defendant: That's all, sir—only a poor fellow who has to sing for his 
dinner every day, and seldom gets it more than once a week. The pro- 
fession was a good profession some years ago, but this new-fangled sing- 
ing for the million has ruined it, and people learn to sing for themselves 
now, and their ears get so nice there is no pleasing them. 

Commissioner (to plaintiff:) Well, you must not be hard with him. 
Suppose he pays you at 2s, a month? 

This suggestion was immediately agreed to, and the song-writer and 
song-singer retired in amity to a neighboring public-house, to discuss the 
present depressed state of their respective professions. 


Just hand them here, if you particu- 


Extravrdinary Automaton Singer.—A foreign journal states that 
Mr. Fabre, a native of Friburg, has succeeded in sus mounting difficulties 
which presented themselves in constructing an instrument which can 
imitate the human voice. He has constructed one of these machines in 
which he has imitated in India rubber the larynx, the tongue, and the 
nostrils. A pair of bellows put in motion, by means of padals, and a 
series of keys to modify the sound, form the whole of the apparatus. 
The weather seriously affects the India rubber or caoutchouc members, 
so Mr. Fabre, although he may draw from his instrument all the inflec- 
tions of the voice, says there still requires great addition and improve- 
ment; and this is avowed by those who have heard the singing of the 
instrument. As regards this vocalist being affected by heat and cold 
there is nothing unusual in this. It is a point of resemblance to other 
vocalists not contemplated by the inventor. 


New Enterprise —For some time past a kind of secret expedition 
has been fitting out at this port, and the vessels that have already sailed 
are under sealed orders, which are not to be opened until the ships have 
arrived at a given latitude and longitude across the line. In spite of the 


secrecy that has been observed, it is now becoming well known that the | 


expedition has sailed for an island said to be somewhere to the east of 
the Cape of Good Hope; and the speculation is likely to be a lucrative 
one to those engaged in it, for it is said that the island in question con- 
tains guano of a richer descriptionthan any hitherto known here. Several 


boats constructed for the purpose of carrying the cargo from the shore to 
the ships, namely: [rishmen, barrows, shovels, pickaxes, &c. A number 
of other ships, all of large burthen, are about to follow. In London and 
Liverpool, vessels are fitting out for the same destination, but the Clyde 
shippers have had the start and, we trust, will benefit by it. As the 
price of guano is at present about £14 per ton, the speculators bid fair 
on an excellent thing of it, as they will have the cargo for the 
taking. 


Glasgow, who have chartered the vessels.—Abridged from the Greenock 
Observer. 


Singular History.—On the 22d of March last as the Marie Louise, 
a Belgian ship, was homeward bound off Brest, a sailor, named Deridder 
‘| from the topgallantmast into the sea. The wind and sea weie so 
high that it was found impossible to lower « boat for his relief; but a 
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| hencoop was thrown to him, which he succeeded in reaching, and to 
which he clung till he was lost sight of. No one could tell how long he 
| had combatted with the violence of the storm, struggling against certain 
| death, or in how short a time he had yielded to fatigue, and sunk beneath 
| the waves. Nothing more was heard of him, and the crew regarded him 

as dead. On the 13th of this month, the day that Queen Victoria laud- 
| ed at Ostend, this poor sailor landed there also. He related chat he had 

kept himself afloat for twenty-four hours, and that on the morning after 
his immersion he was discovered by an English vessel, which put off a 
boat to his assistance, and saved him. In this ship he made a voyage 
to the Indies, and then returning to England, instantly crossed over to 
Ostend. What « joyful surprise for his aged mother, who had wept him, 
dead for five months !—French Paper. 


Old October.—This month derives its name from the Latin octo 
eight, and imber. a shower of rain, being the eighth month in the Roman 
calender. The Saxons called it wynmoneth, or wine menth, from its 
being the season when wines were brought into Germany from countries 
more south. Remi, or Remigius, Bishop of Reims, styled the Great 
Apostle of the French and the second St. Paul, was born on the first day 
of this month, in the year 439, at the castle of Laon. Clovis, the founder 
of the French monarchy, was converted to Christianity by Remigius, to- 
gether with the principal officers of his court. To this circumstance is 
ascribed the assumption, by the French monarchs, of the titles of “eldest 
son of the Church,” and “most Christian king.” The following events 
occurred on this day, viz: Queen Mary, of sanguinary memory, was 
crowned at Westminister, 1554; G. Whitfield, the celebrated Calvinist 
preacher, died at Newbury, near Boston, North America, 1770 During 
this month the gentry and yeomanry of England brew their ale, hence 
the term “‘Old October.” 





Value of Repeal Cards. A correspondent of the Drogheda Con- 
servative, writing from Baileborough, in the county of Cavan, says—“‘On 


| the 29th ult., eleven or twelve men, passed through this town, returning 


from the county of Meath, whither they had gone to assist in reaping the 
harvest; and when asked why they had left it a0 soon, they said, ‘they 
were going hume for their Repeal cards, as they were refused employ- 
ment when they could not produce them; and that those who accom- 


panied them (but who were so fortunate as to bring their cards) were 


readily employed at Is. 6d. a day with diet.’ To use the language of 
one of those poor fellows, whose feet was so blistered that he could 





| was there a greater misconception. 


| bly i . ’ 
vessels have already sailed with implements of every description, and | y to Chit, enprattes ‘Ce sarees exttee 


acarcely walk, and whose general appearance betrayed the mest abject 
peverty. ‘If O'Connell knew our poverty, and what comfort a shilling 
would procure for our families—if he has one particle of humanity in 
him, he would leave poor Ireland and her brave sens to the enjoyment 
of that tranquility in which be found them.’ I may add, that on the 30th, 


| some men from the parish of Drum, near Cootchill, on their way to the 


county of Meath, for a like purpose, and when made acquainted 
with the above, searched through this town for repeal cards, offering any 
reasonable price, ‘ although they paid their shilling at the chapel door, 
as they would be denied admittance if they refused.’” 


Debt.—Debt is of the very highest antiquity. The first debt in the 
history of man is the debt of nature, and the first instinct is to put off 
the payment of it till the last moment. Many persons, it will be observed 


| following the natural procedure, would die before they would pay their 


debts. Society is composed of two classes, debtor and creditor. The 
creditor class has been erroneously supposed the more enviable. Never 
The debtor has the sympathies of 
mankind. He is seldom spoken of but with expressions of tenderness 
and comvassion—“the poor debtor!” “the unfortunate debtor!” On 
the other hand, “harsh and hard-hearted” are the epithets allotted to 
the creditor. A debtor is a man of mark. Many eyes are fixed upon 
him; many have an interest in his well-being; his movements sre of 
concern; he cannot disappear unheeded; his name is in many mouths ; 
his name is upon many books; he is a man of note—of promissory note; 
he fills the speculation of many minds; men conjecture whether he will 
pay. He is a man of consequence, for many are running after him. 
His door is thronged with duns. He is inquired after every hour of the 
day. Bring all things to the test of experiment. Many a man who has 
for years rejoiced in credit has fallen into debt, and never emerged from 
it; but few indeed that have ever tried debt have returned to credit. 
The practice is extending, though the opinion is not yet shaped to it. 
Indeed the example of the national debt, or the whole nation inextrica- 
“The landlord,” says Sir 
W. Ingleby, “lives ina lodging with his eld woman and his cat.” Who 
will hesitate to consent to the robbery of a man who lives with an old 
woman and acat? Turn the old woman into a wife, the cat intoa child 
and the lodging into an humble tenement, with all the decorums of the 





We understand the speculators are two mercantile firms in | 


love of order, the pride into neatness; and imagine confiscation sweeping 


| off all the little gracings of slender circumstances, and the national debtor 


might be compassionated ; but these things cannot be imagined of the 
| genus, creditor. The creditor always figures in the fancy as a sour sin- 
| gle man, with grizzled hair, a scowling countenance, and a peremptory 
| air, who lives in a dark apartment with musty deeds about him, and an 
iren safe as impenetrable as his heart, grubbing together what he does 
not enjoy. The debtur, on the other hand, is always pictured with » 
wife and six fair-headed daughters, bound together in affection and 
misery, full of sensibility, and suffering withou a fault. 


Tricks upon the Turf.—In later times than these we have beard of 










































































then one ruse du guerre being practised at Newmarket, 
ante, i the old Sion the biter was bitten, and deserved- 
ly bitten too. The late Earl of Grosvenor had a horse heavily engaged 
at the Craven meeting, and a few days before he was to ren, a report 
was circulated that he coughed. But whence the repert? Why, a man 
had been hired by a party to lie all night on the roof of his box, to as- 
certain the fact which he proclaimed. His authority, however being 
doubted, another worthy was employed to perform the same office on the 
following night; which coming to the ears of the trainer, was imme- 
diately reported to his nobleemployer. ‘‘Have you no horse that coughs?” 
inquired his lordship? “We have one my Lord,” was the reply, 
“Then,” said his Lordship, “let him be put into the box over which 
the fellow is to pass the night; and if he do not catch his death from this 
cold north-east wind and sleet, we shall do very well.” Of course the 
odds became heavy against the horse, from the report of this second 
herald, and his lordship pocketed a large sum by his horse, who won his 
race with ease. Still later, indeed, the parties being now alive—the one 
no other than Mr. Wilson, the oldest member of the Jockey Club; and 
the other a noble Duke, but then a noble Viscount, a very fair advantage 
was taken of a report circulated by means of one of those watchers, vul- 
garly called “touters.” Mr. Wilson was about to try a two year old 
colt, and had entered his trial for the morrow. “We must not try to- 
morrow, Sir,” said the trainer. ‘Why not?” inquired Mr. Wilson. 
“We shall be watched, Sir,” replied the trainer; ,‘and the old horse’s 
(i. e. the trial-horse) white fore leg will be sure to let out the cat.” 
“Leave that to me,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘‘I shall be at the stable before 
you go out with the horses.” And coming prepared with the materials 
for that purpose, he painted the white fore leg of the old horse black, 
and the fellow one of the colt white; and so they went to the ground. 
The old one, as may be supposed, ran the fastest and the longest; but 
being mistaken by the ‘‘touter” for the young one, his fame spread 
abroad, and he was sold the next day to the noble Viscount fer fifteen 
hundred guineas, being somewhere about eleven hundred more than he 
was worth. But the march of intellect and roguery, which appears to 
have run adead heat on the turf, has made people wiser and sharper re- 
specting such matters as these. The Marquis of Exeter keeps his try- 
ing saddles under his own locks, and has a machine for weighing his 
trial-rides which shows the weights to himself, and to no one else but to 
himself.— Nimrod. 


Curious Case of Somnambulism.—A few days ago the mistress of a 
respectable house in Vauxhall-road was disturbed during the night by the 
scratching and noise made at her bedroom door on the second floor by a 
favorite dog, whose general place of repose was in the kitchen. The 
mistress at first imagined that the dog made the noise merely to get into 
the room, and rose from her bed te admit him; but on lying down again 
the dog jumped upon the bed, and by pulling at her sleeve, and using 


every means available to a dumb animal, endeavoring to show that he | 


wanted her to follow him. On pushing the dog down fiom the bed she 
found that he was wet all over, and, being fearful that some accident had 
happened below, she arose from her bed and descended the stairs with 
the faithful animal, and after some difficulty succeeded in obtaining a 
light in the kitchen. The first place the mistress examined was her ser- 
vant’s bed, to ascertain from her if she had heard any noise or could ac- 
count for the conduct of the dog, when to her astonishment she found the 
bed empty. Naturally alarmed at the absence of the servant, she listen- 
ed for some time in a state of great suspense, fearing that other parties 
might have entered the house, and at last heard a noise in the back 
kitchen as of some person cleaning knives or forks, and the dog leading 
her in that direction, the place having been previously quite dark, to her 
great surprise she saw her servant standing in her night clothes, and, 
without shoes or stockings, cleaning forks with her eyes shut, and evi- 
dently in adeep sleep. The mistress, after in some degree recovering 
from ber surprise, passed the candle two or three times across the ser- 
vant’s face, but the girl continued her work with her eyes shut, uncon- 
scious of any other person being present, and, after rubbing the fork in 
her hand on the board, held it up to her shut eyes, as if examining that it 
was sufficiently polished, then took the leather to wipe the dust off, and 
passed it as carefully and correetly between every prong as if she had 
been wide awake, The mistress, on examining what had veen done by 
her servant in a state of somnambulism, found by a tub of water on the 
floor that she had washed the dog; her usual task, and had cleaned a 
dozen of knives and seven forks, and was proceeding to clean the others, 
when the unusual motions of the dog attracted his mistress to the spot 
where the servant was at work. The mistress removed the uncleaned 
forks out of the reach of the servant, and, taking hold of the sleeve of her 
night-gown, gently moved her towards her bed, but, whether from an in- 


ternal sense of the work she was engaged in not being finished. or the | 


action of the light of the candle on her eyelids, she awoke on the floor, 
but was quite unconscious of what had taken place. The mistress put 
the girl to bed, concealing from her what had been done, and, at an after 
period of the night visited her bed, but it did not appear that she had 
again got up in her sleep. 


— 


Garrick’s Contemporary. Tigre is only one person now living who 
performed on the stage with Garrick ; Byrne, the celebrated harlequin in 
his time, and father of Oscar Byrne. He is now in his eighty-second year, 
walks as uprightly as in his best days, and is in possession of all his fac- 
ulties. [Dramatic and Musical Review. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
( From the “ London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion.”’) 


Cachemires, silks of every description, displaying peculiar beauty and 
variety both in colors and style, with velvets, constitute the fashionable 
materials in preparation for the season. Gimp continues to be much 
used, nor do we see any chance of bugles declining in favor; indeed, 
fringes, resilles, berthes, and coiffures composed of them are ready to 
receive the nceud of velvet, the rose, &c., which marks its use for dress 
or neglige. In embroidery, every thing spotted is the fashion, whether 
in satin stitch, application, or crotchet Suisse; the spot is either round 
or oval as the coffee berry; cannezous, collars, crowns of caps, all are 
edged or sprigged with them of every gradation; organdy dresses have 
flounces covered with rows of spots increasing in size, the largest being 
the size of a one franc piece; others, with tucks, have the spots even 
larger This fashion is extended even to pocket handkerchiefs, of which 
the spots are sometimes colored. 

Sleeves and chemisettes a la Jeannette will be worn with silk dresses ; 
the sleeves are short, but intended to pass below the still shorter one of 
silk, which is tight; they are with three rows of trimming in organdy 
richly embroidered and arranged a la Ninon; the chemisette is in the 
same style, and forms rabat or fal! of muslin all round the corsage, but 
open in the centre, and made more or less high inside the silk body as 
required. 

Pretty dinner dresses are rade with open skirts, the bodies high on 
the shoulders but open to the waist, and finished all round the body and 
skirt with trimmings a la vieille of ribbon. Redingotes in checks are 
also trimmed with these plaitings of ribbon in two colors, and form pretty 
negliges. 

The fineness of the weather has precluded all changes in bonnets, the 
light and elegant ones for summer wear have been alone seen ; fancy straws 
are trimmed with the full plaitings of ribbon, sometimes two rows of lilac 
laid on the front and a cock’s feather of yellow shaded with lilac as or- 
nament, others are simply crossed with these plaitings. The autumnal 
capotes are of satin or gros de Tours in pink or blue glace with white, 
and ornamented with a feather of the color of the bonnet. Velvet bon- 
nets of violet or green will be ornamented with aigrettes of the heron or 
queues of the Bird of Paradise, shaded the color of the bonnet. 

The coiffure Victoria, composed for a recent event, was of pink gauze 
ribbon, intermixed with sprays of emeralds mounted on green; the coif- 
fure Peri is formed of a lace scarf, and the Flora and Provencal are all 
pretty. The echarpes mantelet will be worn until the weather admits of 
the pardessus. Scarfs of plain satin are merely trimmed with Venitienne 
laid on plain, and pelerines round at the back have long narrow ends in 
front, which pass under the ceintuse. 


= 


FOREIGN DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Drury-lane Theatre, opened on Sept. 30th, with Balfe’s opera of the 
Siege of Rochelle, supported by Miss Rainforth, Mad’lle Albertaszi, 
Stretton, Leffler, and Harrison; and the new ballet of The Peri, in 
which Carlotta Grisi and M. Petipa were the principal dancers. 
house was well attended, and the performance eminently successful. 


The Covent Garden company opened on Monday, Oct. 2, with a new 
comedy by the author of “‘ London Assurance,” called “Woman,” anda 
farce, in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, appeared, called “ My Wife is 
Out,” The prices of admission reduced to :—5s. dress boxes, 3s 6d. 
the second and third tiers, pit 2s. 6d. and gallery Is as before. 

The new comedy is thus noticed in “ The Morning Post” :— 

“ Woman” is that class of drama of which the pen of Tobin has fur- 
nished two examples, in the “Curfew” and “ Mosepunen” The 
serious interest is of a more melodramatic cast than that which is exhi- 
bited in the latter; while the fun is in proportion infinitely more plente- 
ous than that inthe former. The muses of dance and opera also contri- 
buted to the variety and combination exhibited in the play. With such 
elements success ought to have seemed certain. 

The scene laid in Genoa, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and the action of the drama is included in the three weeks of the Carnival. 

The manner in which “Woman” was placed upon the stage was 
excellent, and we may particularize the second act as one of the most 
brilliant within our theatrical memory. Nor was the second scene of 
the third act less beautiful. One might have imagined it a fine old Dutch 
picture, as the figure of the old Jew and his child stood out clear and 
distinct from the cloudy gloom of the background, with all its quaint 
and strange decoration. * * * * * But while we hesitate not to 
lay the blame of the comparative failure of Mr. Bourcicault’s drama 
upon the shoulders of the actors, we cannot but point out to him the 
necessity of a more solid framework to sustain five acts of mingled serious 
and comic interest. His passion needs more breadth, and his plot more 
sustained action. This was rendered peculiarly visible in the termina- 
tion of the third and the whole of the fifth act, the latter of which was 
the fine skeleton of an effect which bad not been filled out into life by 
the writer. Asa whole, the drama was too declamatory: it is not, 
however, a drama of which Mr. Bourcicault has any reason to he asham- 
ed. The fourth act was admirable, and not a doubt can exist that the 
hisses amongst which it terminated were due to the actors rather than 
himself. We regret the non-success of “ Woman” more than we have 
regretted the non-success of any drama for some length of time—not so 
much, perhaps, upen the author’s account as upon Mr. Wallack’s. He 
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we had hoped that 


honest desire of supporti: 


es, an ny when they con- 


coustant novelty, were His proposed atiractions, and 
» would have comm ot 
fortune alrogether avor. If, he has failed in his first 
blow, which we fear he has, hope he may succeed in his 
second, and we trust that we shall not a second time have to register so 
sweeping a condemnation of the artists to whom he commits the fortunes 
of the authors he employs. Bad acting can forgive, but slovenls 
acting on the part of such mer Vandenhoff, and Anderson, 
is utterly unpardor and cannot be too se verely animadverted on 
Where they take the money of a management, they are bound in com- 
mon honesty to give it their beet work. Artists and professional men of 
al! classes cannot too conscienciously remember that they stand in the 
light of intellectual tradesmen. Treat it as tenderly as you will, a cheat 
is acheat, and a thef: a theft, to the last 

A new play, a new drama, and two new farces, one by Mr. Morton, 
jun., are in preparatien for the first novelties after the commencement of 
the season. Mr. S. Rodwell, the composer, is the author ef the new 
farce. We understand that Mr. Wallack is to receive £2,000 from the 
Anti-Corn-law league for the occupation of the theatre a certain number 
of nights during the season. 


Mr. Maywood, the New Strand lessee, has petitioned the Lord 
Chamberlain for an extension of his license, and intends to keep the 
theatre open for a winver season, should his application be successful. 
The audiences have greatly increased in numbers during the past week. 
Several new performers are engaged and will appear next week. 

The Adelphi and Olympic bave obtained the Lord Chamberlain's li- 
cense, under the new act, the former under the management of Mr. Glad- 
stane, and the latter of Mr. G. Wild. 


Mr. Maddox, the lessee of the Princess's Theatre, is at Paris, making 
arrangements for the opening, which is expected to take place in October, 

Mr. Gilbert and Miss Ballin are engaged and the ballet of ‘ Giselle,”’ 
which has been rehearsed during the past week, will be produced on the 
opening night with great splendor. Paul Bedford and Oxberry retain 
their engagements. 

The Adelphi theatre is open. The company includes Mrs. Yates, 
Mesars. Lyon, O. Smith, Wright, Wieland, &< 

The pieces were a new drama called, Marie, and ‘ Ondine’ 
Celeste Stephans made her debut. 
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Webster and Madil. Celeste are performing at the Yarmouth theatre 


Mre. W. H. Bland, late Miss Faucit of the Liverpool Theatre-Royal, 
is engaged at E Sdinburgh 

The proprietors of the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on- Tyne, have ac- 
cepted Mr. Munro, of the Birmingham Theatre, as a tenant for the next 
three years, at arent of £400 per annum. 


The total amount, including donations and collections received at the 
Birmingham Festival, will not exceed £9,000. 


Tue cate Mr. J. Werppert.—A morning paper, in noticing in its 
account of Thursdey, the demise of this unfortunate gentleman, states 
that he has left a widow and five children. Mrs. Weippert has been 
dead for many years, and the children are now left orphans. 


At the Surrey Theatre, T. P. Cooke, is delighting the audiences with 
his performance in a new nautica! drama, entitled “ J’om Trim, or the 
Sailor's Sheet Anchor.” 


F Mr. Usher, the well known clown, died at his residence in Lambeth, 
on Saturday, the 23d of Sept. 


Fanny Elasler, and Sylvain, have left Dublin, where Calcraft, realized 
by their engagement £1500, for Hamburgh—thence to Milan, where they 
are engaged for the whole of the approaching Carnival. Mr. Lumley 
has secured them fur Her Majesty's theatre next season. 


The Concerts d’Eté will commence at the English Opera in the mid- 
dle of the next menth, under the direction of Mons. Julien, and continue 
till the end of December, when it will be devoted to dramatic represen- 
tations. A well-known theatrical speculator and “ sharp practitioner” in 
the legal profession is in treaty to become the lessee. 


Miss Clara Lovelady, who has acquired great celebrity as a pianist, in 
Paris, intends spending the forthcoming season in London. 


Rubini has, in addition to the company which he has retained for the 
Italian Opera at St. Petessburg, made arrangements with that admirable 
chanteuse, Madame Viardot Garcia, to perform at the opening in Decem- 
ber. Madame Viardot is also engaged for the Italian Opera at Vienna. 


Mdile. Cerito, afver a short interval of repose, has commenced the 
first series of her engagements at Perugia, where she has appeared in the 
ballet “‘ La Gitana.”’ The enthusiasm of the Perugians was overwhelm- 
ing. She will proceed to Rome. 

Rossini, after a sojourn of three months, has left Paris. During his 
stay his house has been visited by 2,000 persons. He will proceed by 
he will remain till next August, then re- 
Aix, in Savoye, and then return 


easy stages to Bologna, where 
pair for 


Paris. 


two months to the baths of to 

Lablache has juat undergone an operation atthe jawbone, which pro- 
duced a favorable effect He will now doubtless, be able te proceed on 
his intended journey to Naples, which was to meet Thalberg and his 
lady, as well as a numerous circle of friends. The inimitable basso re- 
turns to Paris in November, 
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The Academie Royale is actively employed in rehearsing Donisetti’s 
‘ Don Sebastian,” as well as a new baliet for Mdlie. Dumilauwe. , The 
depacture of Casloua Grisi for London wiil now pus an end to the ballet 
‘ La Peri,” 

4 Frank Apmission.—The Italian singers and the French and Ger- 
man instrumentalists visit the English shores solely for the purpose of 
exercising that spicit of commerce which presides over everything in that 
country. They come to make amends in Paris, as they all say, for the 
trading system they have been carryiag on in England, and to spend the 


money which they have earned with so much ennui.—Gazette Musicale 
de Paris. 


THEATRICALS IN Parts.—An authentic return has been made of the 
receipts produced by the performances of Mademoiselle Rachel at the 
Comedie Francaise since her debut in 1838. The sum amounw to 
1503 OOF. This is at the rate of 4,900f. for each representation. 


Mdlle, Sarah Felix, sister to Mdlle. Rachel, who is said to possess 
great musical qualifications, has left for Florence, to study under the ce- 
lebrated maestro Romani. 


Mdlie. Nissen, who bas been in London during this last season, hag 
returned to Paris. Since her departure from England she has been to 
Copenhagen, where she had the honor of singing before the Royal Family, 
who made her superb presents. She proceeded afterwards to Gotteaburg 
and Stockholm, where her reception was equally brilliant. 


ec 


PROFESSOR MORSE’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH, 


We have been recently favored, says the American Railroad Journal, 
with an opportunity of witnessing some remarkable experiments prepare- 
tory to the construction of the telegraphic line between the cities of Balt 
more and Washington. Wires to the total length of 158 miles having 
been prepared, it was thought proper by Prof. Morse that this unusual 
length of wire should be used as a test of the powers of his system, and 
also as a means of determing such points of scientific inquiry as might 
depend upon the employment of apparatus of such remarkable magnitude. 

Several scientific gentlemen were present—Professor Renwick of 
Columbia college, Professor Draper of the New York city University, 
Professor Ellet of the south Columbia college, J. R. Peters, C. E., and 
Drs. Fisher and Gale, assistants to Professor Morse. The arrangements, 
from their temporary character, were not intended to show the perfect 

working of the finished telegraph. The powerful battery employed was 
operated under the disadvantage 3 of imperfect insulation and the damp- 
ness of the earth above which they were supported. This was feelingly 
demonstrated by the liberal supply of shocks given in every direction by 
the slightest contact. Notwithstanding the disadvantages, the results 
were such as to afford the utmost gratification to all present. The bat. 
tery employed was of the form known as “ Groves’ Constant Battery,” 
with plates of platinum in pure nitric acid, and amalgamated zinc in 
dilute sulphuric acid—the two liquids separated by a porous diaphragm. 
One hundred of these pairs were sufficient to work the magnets through 
the whole 158 miles of wire, and that too, in the space of a scarcely ap- 
preciable fraction of a second of time. A portion of this interval was 

consumed in overcoming the resistance of the spring attached to the 
moving point and the friction of the joint, so that, a» far as speed of 


| communication is concerned, we may safely say that the action is in- 


stantaneous through this length of wire. This result, although in accord- 


} ance with the known laws of electric action, was yet gratifying, as afford- 


ing a confirmation of them when applied to an ‘extreme case.”” The 
use of a larger number of pairs, of course, increased the power of the 
magnets. 

A series of experiments was then made to ascertain the resistance to the 
passage of the electric current by various lengths, of from 2 to 158 miles 
The result was again in accordance with what bad been pre- 
dicted. This resistance increases rapidly with the first few miles, and 
leas and less rapidly afterwards, until for very great lengths no sensible 
difference can be observed. This is a most fortunate circumstance in the 


' employment of electro-magnetism for telegraphic purposes, since, contra 


to all other modes of communicating intelligence, 
overcome decreases in proportion to the distance. 

Several other experiments, suggested by the nnusual opportunity of a 
very large battery, were then made; and one circumstance throughout 
the whole time consumed, several hours, was worthy of note—we refer 
to the remarkably constant effect of the battery. This ie one of the re- 
cent improvements, since the apparatus formerly in use was subject to a 
very rapid and permanent loss of power. 

—— 


the difficulty to be 


A River oF Vinecar.—At a short distance from Popayan, in South 
America, is te be seen a stream, called by the inhabitants of its vicinage, 
Rio-Vinegre. Thia stream has its fount among ridges of elevated moun- 
tains, and after making what is supposed a circuitous and subtetraneous 
passage of many miles, it reappears at a considerably reduced elevation, 
m and pi cascade,—not leas than 
a feet in heigt A person who attempts to stand 

tom, and within the influence of the spray is im 
mediately compelled to abandon his position—his eyes being too much 
affected by the acetose quality of its waters. 
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Safe seal.—A letter closed with the white of an egg, cannot be opened 
by the steam of boiling water like the common wafers. 
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Tl 8, M Ci atk of Grace Chur h, Bost nas ac pted tbe 
call of St. Andrews’ C rch, Phil. 
A considerable number of the Mormon emigrants from England, wh« 


Joe 


passed on to Nauvoo last year, are now on theie wav back again 
Smith turned out to be a prophet not at all to their taste. 

The 24th of November has been specially assigned for the trial of Wm 
Wyman, Ex-President of the Phanix Bank, at Lowell. 

Srow Storm at Burrato.—We learn from the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser that on Tuesday morning last an unusually severe snow storm 
was experienced in that vicinity. The depth of snow was about five 
nches, and very damp and heavy. 

ALtarminG ConDITION oF THE FRosTIER.—The Arkansas Intelli- 
the 30th , brings alarming accounts from the Cherokee 
Conspiracies to murder the five principal chiefs and plunder 

are said to have been planned by the murderers of Vore, who 
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have managed to escape the vengeance of the law by flying to the ad- 
joining State. The U. S. Troops are censured for want of energy. 


Explosion at Newburyport.—The boiler to the steam engine of 
Wormste| & Son’s ropewalk exploded last Wednesday morning, killing 
the engineer, Greene, and severely wounding Lorenzo D. Ross. No other 
person was injured. 

It was stated at a meeting of the Sempstresses of Boston, that some 
of the girls received only one cent an hour for hard work, and this was 
paid in copper coin purchased at the toll houses at a discount. 


The Whigs of Connecticut will hold a State Convention at New Haven, 
Nov 8th, to nominate State Officers, and appoint six — to the 
Baltimore National Convention. 


Casuality —Mr. Edward Brinckerhoff, of Albany, beifig on a deer 
hunting expedition with acompanion, Mr. Beecher, of the same place, 
in Hamilton county, was so unfortunate as to cause Mr. Beecher’s death, 
by the accidental discharge of his rifle. 


Decree of the Mexican Government.—Santa Anna issued « decree 
on the 7th of August, to take effect forty-five days thereafter, closing 
against all commerce the frortier custom hovses of Taos, in the depart- 
ments of New Mexico, Paso del Norte, and Presidio de! Norte, and that 
of Chiuhaua. 

The Augusta papers announce the death of P. Mathews, Esq. Member 
elect to the Georgia House of Representatives from Lumpkin Co 

Fire at New Orleans.—The Picayune of the 14th says, a very de- 
structive fire breke out on that morning about 3 o'clock, in the square 
bounded by Common, Gravier, St. Peter and St. Paul streets, destroying 
nearly every building in the square excepting those fronting on Common 
street. 

Trial of Cassius M. Clay.—Our readers will recollect the affray that 
took place in Kentucky, some time since, between C. M. Clay and a Mr. 
Brown a post office agent, on which occasion Mr. Clay cut Mr. Brown 
desperately with a bowie knife. For the crime of assault and battery 


with intent to kill, Mr. Clay was put upon his trial at Lexington on the 


10th inst. In the course of the trial it was shown that Brown was the 
aggressor, and that 
acquitted. ; 
turned to his place at the bar, defended his namesake. 


John Breed Dwight.—The death of this gentleman, a tutor in Yale 


College, at the hands of one of the younger members of the College, 
thus amnouriced in the New Haven Herald: 


Some young rowdies of the advancing classes were paying their res- 
pects to the Freshmen in course of induction prohibited by the rules of 
the Institution, which Tutor Dwight, with others, attempted to suppress. 
In the performance of this duty he seized a young man named Lewis 
Fassir of Philadelphia, and was in the act of drawing him to the light in 
order to recognize him, when Fassir drew a knife or dick, of some kind, 
and gave him three successive atabs near the groin and almost penetrated 
A fever en- 


the femoral artery, which would have been instantly fatal 
sued which soon terminated in death. 


Mr. Dwight, adds the Herald, was a son of Mr. Dwight of New Haven, 


R 


Slay only acted in self-defence; he was therefore 
Mr. Henry Clay, the great Kentucky statesman, who has re- 
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| in open day, on the road leading from Frederick to Hanover, Pa. 
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Canal Tolls and Leckages —The Albany Argus gives an account of 
ils received on all the canals of this state to the 14th Oct., and of the 
skages at Alexander's lock, three miles west of Schenectady, to the Ist 
det.. viz: 
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Tolls to 14th Oct. Lock’s to Ist Oct. 


1839, $1 249.254 16.635 
1340, 1 339,957 13,782 
1841, 1 582,011 21,309 
1842, 1. 325,354 14,981 
1343 1 610,859 15,931 


It will be seen that the aggregate of tolls to the 14th inst. exoeeds that 
of any previous year by $28 348, and last year by the large sum of 
$285,505. On the other hand, the lockages are less by 5,378 ‘than in i 
1841. 

Canal Tolls and Trade at Albany.—Daring the third week of Octe- 
ber the amount of flour arrived at Albany, was 61,381 bbls; wheat, 
4,437 bushels. Reducing the wheat to flour, allowing five bushels toa 
barrel, we have an aggregate of 62 263 bbls. arriving at Albany during 
the third week of October. 

During the same time the amount of merchandize shipped, was 4,758,- 
600 lbs. 

The amount of toils accrued at the office, for the same time, was $14,- 
126,37. 

Murpvers.—A young man named John Barnett was murdered uear 
Attica, in Fountain county, Indiana, about the 7th inst. The murdered 
man was found nearly half a mile north of the town, a few yards from 


the road. He had been shot near the heart; and two holes were found ; 
under the left shoulder. 


The Hagerstown (Md.) Herald of Freedom, has an account of a hor- 
rid murder committed near Frederick on Saturday last. The murderer 
has been arrested. The unfortunate person wasadrover. He was shet 
Du 
ring the day, a susp cious character was arrested, and $2000 of the 
drover’s money found in his bundle. He confessed that he prepetrated 
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ate o hmond, Va. and a grandson of the late President Dwight. 
He was only 21 years of age, and graduated at Yale College in the clase 
1810. He was a gentleman of fine promise and his loss will make a 
serious void in the social and literary circles to which he was attached. 

Fassir, the young man who now stands guilty of perpetrating the high 
est crime known to the laws, has left the city, and will probably escape 
We understand, however, that measures have been instituted for his ap- 
prehension, and that a requisition will be made to the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania for bis surrender to the hands of justice. 


Fassir was subsequently 


3 friends to New Haven, to deliver himself up to the authorities 


arrested and bailed, and then proceeded with 


The Hon. Caleb Cushing, our Minister Plenipotentiary to China, was 
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Fever.—At the New Orleans Hospital on 


14th, six new 
rteen cures and eight deaths. At Mobile, during the three days 


ending with the 16th inst , there have been only eight deaths by Yellow 


Fever, 
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the deed. He stated that he was goaded to it by hunger, that he sup- 
posed his victim to have but a few dollars, and that he shot him for this 
smal! sum to rescue himself from the horrors of starvation. 


— 


A dreadful murder was committed at the village of Cold Spring oppo- 
site West Point, on the 10th inst. In the evening about 7 odode a 
stone was thrown against the house, The old man, at the time, was sit- 
ting by the fire reading a bible. He immediately rose, went out, and 
,| was shot dead about forty feet from his door. A post mortem examina- 
tion of the body has been made by Dr. Wm. M. Johnston. The charge 
entered on the left side, passing through the stomach and bowels, and 
likewise through the spine, producing instant death. A young man, ar- 
rested on suspicion of having committed the foul deed, is now undergoing 
an examination. Circumstances appear very suspicious against him. 
There is great excitement in this vicinity. The deceased was a very 
peaceable, inoffensive man. He was about 73 years of age.—Highland 
Courter. 
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The workmen at the Washington Navy Yard have petitioned the Pre- 
sident to allow them to continue at work, relying for payment on the 
future action of Congress. Mr. Tyler has promised to do what he could, 
and the Cabinet have the subject under consideration, 


Pavan o> 


James C. Whitmore has been found guilty in the Supreme Court of 
| Connecticut, ef forging a navy order, purporting to have been signed by 
Robt. C. Wetmore navy agent at this port. 


« oan. 


|  Dr., alias Rev. Joel W. Jones has been found guilty of bigamy in the | 
Louisville Circuit Court, and sentenced to nine years hard labor in the 
Penitentiary. 
| Talbot Oldham has been committed at Louisville, for the wilful murder ' 
, of J. W. Brenham. Some slight quarrel having taken place, Oldham | 
stabbed Mr. Benham twice, with a bowie knife, once in the arm near the 
iider, severing a large artery, and once in the back. Mr. B. died ) 
about midnight. He was entirely unarmed. | 
How to play at All-fours.—Drink some bottled stout, two bottles of 
port, a glass of Mareschino, a jorum of whiskey punch, afd a tumbler of 
British brandy, and you will find, before you get home, how very easy it 
| is to play at ail-fours —Punch. 


aho 
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| Foreign Intelligénce.—Accounts state that Mount Vesuvius lately 
gave signs of a terrible eruption, when a box of Morison’s pills was 
emptied into the crater and the very next day al! was—s/idl as death, 


faba ard 


Sxow Storms.—The first snow storm this season commenced here 
between Y and 10 o'clock last evening. It is about one inch deep.—Al 
bany Adv Oct. 23. ; 

Yesterday afternoon, and the night previous, snow again fell, but rain 
falling at the same time prevented its stay. We have bad rain inoes- 
santly for the past ten days, with cold bleak winds. This morning the 
| wind is from the west, and the appesrance of the weather is somewhat 
promising. — Quebec Mercury Oet. 19th 


more 
| There was a sprinkling of snow near Philadelphia on the 18th inst 


| Thanksgiving tn Connecticut.—Gov. Cleveland has recommended 
the observance of Thursday, the 30th Nov. as a day of Thanksgiving ia 
Connecticut. 


Fears are being felt for the safety of the steamehip Sarah Barnes, which 
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has not been heard of since ber Jast departure from New Orleans for 
Galveston, about a month since. 

Since the above was written information has been received of her total! 
lose, with most of her passengers and freight. 


Ohio Legislature.—The Cleveland Herald of Wednesday says :—The 
Warren Chronicle of the 17th, announces the election of Dr. Henry Man- 


BROTHER 


ning (Whig) to the Legislature in Trumbull — by @ majority of 32 | 
ouse—the Democrats | 
| a pair of eld leather slippers. 


votes. This gives the Whigs 39 members of the 
33, and secures a Whig majority on joint ballot. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard.—About one hundred and fifty ship oarpen 
ters and joiners were discharged at the Navy Yard at noon on Friday, 


without s moment’s previous warning, in conformance to an order received | 


from the Secretary of the Navy. They were employed on the new sloop 
of war Germantown. There are now at the Navy Yard the following 
vessels of war: the frigate Raritan, the steamer Princeton, sloop of war 
Dale, and a revenue cutter. 


a 


[Original.} 
INSPIRATION. 


BY MRS. A R. 8T. JOHN. 


’Tis that moment Time has given, 

When our thoughts are nearest Heaven ; 

’Tis the lightning’s flash, that’s caught 

From the clouds of silent thonght : 

’Tis the dream of Fancy’s slumber, 

Varying forms in endless number ; 

’Tis the soul's reflected ray 

On the mirror mind at play ; 

Cheating earth of half its care, 

With elysian visions fair. 

’Tis the electric charge of thought, 

Which a spark from Heaven has caught, 

Raising to a fire the flame, 

Lambent burning in the frame: 

*Tis the feast of mem’ry rare, 

Calling back each joy and care ; 

Retrospect of woe or pleasure-— 

Rich the fruits for mental treasure. 

Gentle thrilling through the veins, 

Linking heart and soul with chains ,— 

F orged in Fancy’s heaven-lit fire, 

Kindled by no base desire— 

Making earth and Heaven to be, 

In this mente! ecstacy. 

Not a gem with bullion bought 

’Tis the virgin breath of thought. 
en 


THE FAIR MOURNER. 


O wherefore down those blushing cheeks, 
Descend the tears like rain! 
That cataract of grief bespeaks 
An exstacy of pain! 
The deluge faster pours! Oh, say, 
Is sire or mother dead? 
Is brother—sister—torn away ? 
Is joy forever fied ? 


Say maiden—has fate’s crue! dart, 
Severed affection’s tie? 

Or has the youth who won thy heart ; 
Deceived thee with a lie? 

Those strong emotions pray subdue— 
Those sobs wii) tear thy frame ; 
That heaving chest will burst in two! 

Can naught the tempest tame! 


Ob whisper, fair, thy griefs to me, 
To frendship’s sacred ear; 

’T will ease thy load of misery— 
Oh, then repose it here. 

Have guilt or shame entail’d their curse 
On thee, or on thy home? 

“Oh no” she sobbed, ‘‘tis ten times worse ! 
My sister's broke my comb! 


ae 


The follewing hemorous definition was given by Sheridan :—“ Irishmen 
—e machine for converting potatoes into human nature. ”’ 





JONATHAN. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


To make Port Wine.—Take logwood chips 2 lbs., rusty nails % Ib., 
white vinegar 1 pint, water 4 quarts, treacle 4 !|b.—simmer the whole for 
an hour, then sez to cool, and strain and bottle. 

Sherry —Take brown vinegar 1 quart, moist sugar 2 lbs., water 4 
quarts—simmer the whole for a day with a cast off Wellington boot, add 
some finings, and bottle as above. 

Madeira.—Same as the Sherry, with an additional] quart of water and 


Gooseberry Fool.—Take two quarts of very ripe gooseberries, strip eT 
the stalks and eyes, turn them carefully into a damask cushionedchair . 
and—sit down upen them. 

Pickle.-—Walk home from a ball ona wet night with pumps on.— 
Punch. 

—— 
Lirts to Lazy Lawyers. 


What is 2 Femme Sole? 
Don’t know, but think it may be a mermaid. 


What are appurtenances ? 
Trimmings to a leg of mutton. 


What is Summary Process? 
. Bathing and eating ices. 


What is a rejoinder? 
. It is when any one asks you ‘If your mother has sold her mangle?” 
you reply, “‘ Yes, and bought an euterpwon.” 


What is understood in law by the term ‘“‘ Mystery?” 
. That Lord Brougham should ever have been Chancellor. 


What is a maxim in law 7 
“ Do, and don’t be done.’’— Punch. 


———— 

A Parlor Scene.—‘ Stop! stop! my dear!” exclaims Mrs. Jobn 
Smith ; ‘“‘ don’t burn those old papers.. Hand them tome. I want them 
for Fanny and Bobby to make lighters of.’’ ‘‘ Sure enough,” replies her 
indulgent spouse, ‘a penny saved is"a penny earned. And now while I 
think of it, dear, why not take my old love letters? first rate things to 
kindle a flame, hey? O yes, excellent!” promptly rejoined Mrs. S. 
“ Heaven knows they are dry enough.”—Best Trans. 

—[—— 


MARRIED, 


On the 22d inst, by the Rev. Dr. Miller, Dr. L.S. Booth of Conn. to Miss Aun 
Louisa De Forest of this city. 

On the 19th inst, Richard Butler to Miss Ann Regan. 

On the 22d inst, by the Rev. Charles Spurr, Henry White, of Paterson, N. J. 
to Mrs. Maria Goodman. 

On the 24th inst, by the Rev. N. H. Smith, John Wilkinson to Mary Cooke, 
both of this city. 

On the 24th inst, by the Rev. John Simpson, John N. Moore to Miss Rachel A. 
Sloat. 

On the 19th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, William Watson, to Louisa A. 
Lynch. 

On the 18th inst, by the Rev. J. Lyons, M. Michaelis, M. D. to Bertha Joachim- 
sen, all of this city. 

At Rossville, Staten Island, on the 17th inst, by the Rev. James Brownlee, Mr. 
John McNiesh, Jr., to Jane E. Morris. 

On the 17th inst, by the Rev. D. Curry, John R. Sherwood, to Martha, daugbter 
of Andrew L. Halsted. 

At Newark, on the 22d inst, by tne Rev. Mr. Bradley, Henry J. Ufford, of New 
York, to Lucy L. Collins. 
— the 16th inst, by Judge Matsell, Don Antonio Diaz Pena, to Harriet Amelia 

earsing. 

On the 22d inst, by the Rev. F. W. Geissenhainer, Diederich Henry Wendt to 
Catherine Schording. 

On the 22d inst, by the Rev. Lot Jones, James W. Appleton to Mary R. Day, 
both of this city. 

On the 2ist inst, in Brooklyn, by the Rev. K.Goddard, Walter W. Price, ‘to 
Caroline J. Barton. 

On the 22d inst., by the Rev. F. W. Geissenhainer, Frederick Reder to Miss 
Charlotte Kanderfer. 

At Carmel, Putnam Co., on the 24th inst, by the Rev. J. Nimmo, John J. H. 
Jackson to Hannah H. Pierce. 


an 
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DIED, 


On the 23d inst, Catherine Ward, aged 52 years. 

On the 23d instant, Mrs. Jane Close. 

On the 2ist inst, Matthew Bowden, aged 69 years. 

On the 21st inst, Magdalena Bremer, aged 32 years. 

On the 21st inst., William Pentz, aged 14 yeare. 

On the 22d inst, Matilda Schieffelin, aged 48 years. 

On the 22d inst, Esther Kumbel, in her 90th year 

In Brooklyn, on the 23d inst, Mary A. St. Felix Ellison. 

On the 23d inst, Mary C. Anner, in her 55th year. 

On the 2ist inst, Catherine Cassidy, aged 33 years. 

On the 2istinst, John J. J. Beatty, aged 43 years. 

On the 20th inst, Capt, Ebenezer Foster, aged 74 years 

On the 14th inst., at Pittsburg, Edward Conover, of thie city, aged 57. 

On the 20th inst, John Dunne, in his 53d year. 

On the 18th inst, Miss Hannah Cole, in her 55th year. 

On the 18th inst, Jones P. Clark, in his 36th year. 

On the 19:h inst, Stephen S. Clay, aged 78 years. 

On the the 23d inst, Thomas Grundy, aged 42 years. 

On the 23d inst, Anna Maria Leslie, aged 28 years. 

At East Chester, on the 6th inst, Catherine P. Bertine, aged 17 years. 

At Charleston, 8. C. on the 13th inst, Martin L. Wilkins. 

At St. Louis, Oct. 4th, Obadiah Wright, aged 48 year. 

On board the U. 8. ship Independence st sea, Aug. 15, John Robertson. 

At Hawkinsville, Ga. 9th inst, Henry B. Hathaway fermerly of Hudson N. Y- 
aged 4] years, 

















A VALUABLE NEW WORK 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Price 25 cents, in one number of the “Brother Jonathan Monthly 


Tabrary,” 


ETIQUETTE: 


OR, A 
TRUE GUIDE 
To the Usages of Society: 


WITH A GLANCE AT BAD HABITS. 


** Manners make the Man.” 


BY COUNT ALFRED D'ORSAY. 


To which is added, 
THE ONLY TRUE THEORY OF 
THE RHENISH OR SPANISH WALTZ, 
AND OF THE 
GERMAN WALTZ A DEUX TEMPS, 
Now Analised and Explained for the First Time. 


Waltzing is the Art of a Gentleman, and never yet was taught or 





understood by a Dancing-master. 





The fame of the author of this valuable work in the higher circles of 
English sgciety, is proverbial ; and the appearance of the work itself, 
it may be easily imagined, caused no little sensation in the British 
metropolis. Twenty-two thousand copies of the London edition, we 
are informed, were sold the first month of its publication at half a 
guinea each. Among the various subjects which this curious original 
treatise sets forth, are the following : 


I. General Observations on Etiquette—ideas of unthinking per- | 


sons on the usages of society, &c. 


II. Introductions—how they should be effected, and when persons | 


should or should not be introduced—meeting a friend with a lady 
when you are unacquainted with her—the science of cutting an ac- 
quaintance—slighting a friend. 


ten, despatched, presented or received—how to treat a new acquain- 


tance introduced by letter—promptness in answering letters. 
IV. Of Marriage—the duties of those about to be married towards 


their friends—how Old Bachelors should behave under such circum- | 


stances—advice to newly married people. 


V. Of Dinners—the Etiquette of a Dinner Party—directions for | 
the Master or Mistress of the house—instructions for gentlemen | 
guests—the arrangement of the party at table—advice relative to gen- | 
eral deportment at table—taking wine with a lady—how to furnish | 
and lay out the table—behaviour towards servants at table—forms to | 
be observed in waiting on a lady at table—advice to ladies—the sci- 


ence of eating and drinking. 


VI. Of Smoking and Snuff-taking—restrictions to be observed— | 


when, where and how to smoke or take snuff. 

VII. Of Dress and Fashions—to what extent fashions should be 
adopted, addressed to both ladies and gentlemen—grand points to be 
observed in dress—when to wear gloves—when to wear jewelry—re- 
marks on neatness in dress. 


VIII. Of Music in General Society—highly gifted musicians in | 


| them equal in quality to any imported Pens.” 


private society—when a lady should sing or play—the duties of lis- 
teners. 


IX. Of Dancing—the Etiquette of the Ball room—duty of the 
master of ceremonies—when and how to apply for a partner—presen- 
tation to a lady with whom you are not acquainted—the lady’s part— 
color of gloves to be worn at a ball—how te lead a lady through the 
quadrille—behavior te be observed in the quadrille and waltz—of the | 
Steps—the treatment of a slight from an acquaintance in the ball | 
toom, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| substitute for quills.” 


X. Of Conver sation—picture of an egotist—when to avoid an argu- 
ment—fidelity to truth—getting in a passion—defence of your friends 
—talking to and at people—lessons in talking—tone of voice—talking 
too largely—vulgar terms to be aveided—caution to parents—diree- 
tions to a gentleman in addressing a lady—advice to tradespeople. 

XI. Of Visiting—the time to visit a lady—when to leave your 
card—duration of a call—when to place your hat in the hall—strict 
rules to be observed. 

XII. Of Visiting Cards—how they should be worded, and when 
they should be left, and when sent— instructions for married ladiee— 
general directions relative to wedding-cards— invitations to dinners, 
balls, or perties—invitations to christenings or funerals. 

XIIL Of Card playing—how card.tables should be set out—gen- 
eral directions to the master or mistress of the house—the art of play- 


| ing whist—hints to ladies who play for money. 


XIV. Of Tattling—usages of good society—caution to those who 
repeat the conversations of others—some advice to young ladies—dan. 
ger of badinage towards dull people. 


XV. Of General Society—deportment towards a lady of your ac 
quaintance in the street—handing a lady to a carriage—shaking hands 
with a lady—behavior in the box of a theatre—visiting a coffee house 
—saluting a friend publicly—respect to be shown great pevple—treat- 
ment of guests—vulgarity defined—how to offer a favor—rule to be 
observed when inviting a friend to ride—manner of galuting a lady in 
company—general directions in addressing letters—rules to be always 
observed when visiting—the index of a vacant mind—queer notions 
of ill-bred people—postage on letters—ceremony; when it may be 
dispensed with—the true test of a gentleman. 

XVI. The true Theory ef Waltzing—gentleman’s step in the fig- 
ure of eight, in the Rhenish Waltz—lady’s step in the same—serpen. 
tine waltzing—gentleman’s step in the figure of eight 4 deux temps— 
lady’s step, do.—gentleman’s step in the figure of eight 4 deux pas, but 
not 4 deux temps—lady’s step in the same—how to learn the Rhenish 
and German Waltzes—theory of Spanish waltz—the true grace of the 
waltz—general remarks on waltzing. 

This remarkable work will be printed on fine paper, in clear and 
beautiful type, and will be issued complete in one number of the Broth. 
er Jonathan Monthly Library. It may therefore be sent to any part 
of the United States for the postage of a two sheet periodical, viz: un- 


| der 100 miies 3 cents— ter di , ’ 
III. Of Letters of Introdwction—the manner they should be writ. | - p-mpw in een lcci carro bac. 


Price 25 cents per copy, or five copies for one dollar. Agents and 
Newsmen supplied at the usual rates of discount. 

This work, being issued in the periodical form, persons in the coun- 
try wishing to procure a single copy ean have a twenty-five cent piece 
enclosed to the publishers in a letter, franked by a Postmaster accord 
ing to law—or five copies will be sent for a one dollar bill of amy sol - 
vent Bank in the Union. ‘The post office law allows postmasters to 
forward all remittances for periodicals free of postage. No letters are 
taken from the post office by us, unless they are pre-paid or franked 
by a postmaster. Letters should be addressed to 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


C. WRIGHT & CO.'S BURNiSHED POINT STEEL PENS.— 

“Wright & Co. have conferred an immense obligation on the thou 
sands who cannot make their own pens, by their ingenious and capital 
LN. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
‘The Pens manufactered by Wright & Co. are of a superior quality; 


| indeed, we never used a Steel Pen that pleased us so well.” 


| Boston Morning Pust. 
‘‘We have seen some specimens and tried them, ane are happy to find 
(Courier and Enquirer. 

“ After a satisfactory trial of these Pens for more than a week, we caa 
pronounce them superior to any thing we ever had the pleasure of holding 
between thumb and finger.” [Taunton Whig. 

‘‘ Thanks are due to Messrs. Wright & Co. for the best article of Steel 
Pens with which we have met, and are forced to admit their superiority 
to even the best quills.” {New York Mirror. 

C. W. & Co.’s Pens are put up in the neatest style on cards and ia 
boxes, and to be had of stationers and pen dealers generally. 

Orders from the trade supplied by their Agents. 

J, C. BARNET & CO. 167 Broadway, 


ol Lm between Courtland and Liberty streets, 
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IN PRESS, and will be publ 
Price 25 Cents; or, Five copies for One Dollar, 


ITALIAN 
WITHOUT A MASTER. 


ON THE 


Robertsonian Method. 
IN FOUR EASY LESSONS, 


By A. H. MONTEITH, Esq. 
Author of “French withont a Master,” &e. &. 


The present work comprises a general view of the construction of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE, together “with a practical Exposition 
of the pronunciation, so simplified that a person of ordinary abilities 
may acquire, with ease and expedition, a sufficient knowledge of it to 
READ, WRITE or CONVERSE, and this without the aid of a 


teacher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 
| 
| 


This work will be immediately followed by the publication of the | 
game Author’s popular Treatises on the GERMAN and LATIN 


Lanovaors, both of which are intended to learn the pupil to Read, 
Write and Speak either of those languages without the aid of a teacher, 
and embracing complete practical expositions ef the pronunciation of 
each. 


} 


| 


NOW READY, | 


The Seventh Edition of FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


As 2 proof of the high popularity of “ Frencu wrrnout s Master” | 


im this country, we may state that twenty thousand copies have 
been sold by us since the 10th of September ultimo, and the demand 
for the work (Oct. 23) continues unabated. We have had orders for 
it from more than one half the towns in the United States. 
Also, now ready, 
The Third Edition of SPANISH WITHOUT A MASTER. 

The acquisition of the Sranisn Lanevace is a much easier task 
than that of the French, owing to the plain pronunciation ; and those 
who have a knowledge of the French can learn the Spanish with the 
greatest possible facility. 


| 


Any person remitting us one dollar, may receive the whole Five | 


Worxs on the Ropertsonian Menon, viz., on the French, Spanish, | 


Italian, German, and Latin Languages. 


Either of these works comprise but one number of the BrotueR | 


Jonatean Montuty Liprary, and being issued in periodical form, 
may be sent through the mail, to any pert of the United States at 
from 3 to 5 cents postage. 


Persons wishing a single copy of either of the above works can 


money remitted for periodicals to go free of postage. 
WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


get the posmaster to send us 25 cents in a letter—as the law allows 


NOW READY, Etiqnette ° 


OR, A GUIDE TO 


The Usages of Society. 


BY COUNT ALFRED D’ORSAY. 
0> For a full Table of Contents, see the next preceding page of 
this paper. Price 25 cents a copy. 
WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York, 


NOW READY, 


Cousin Hinton: or, 


FRIEND, OR FOE? 
By Mise ELLEN PICKERING, author of “ Nan Darrell,” “ The | 
“ Fright,” &c. &c. 
PRICE—124 Cents—10 Copies for $1 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New York 
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ished on Saturday next, November 4th,| BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STA TES, 


| 


CLIREHUGH’S 


TRICOPHEROUS, 


PATENT MEDICAL COMPOUND 


FOR THE 


HUMAN HATR, 


It is acknowledged by thousands, who use it deily, to be the only 


| remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which has 


fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 
remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the hair, 
and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy etate, yet free 
from all oily amd greasy appearance, 

What is here promised wil! be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient that 
everything like quackery is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 
can refer to hundreds in New York, and the agent to a great number in 
this city, who have experienced the most successful results. 

Private rooms for gratuiteus advice on al! diseases of the skin conner- 
ted with the growth of the hair. 

Principal office 205, Broadway, near St. Paul’s church. 


COUTHOUY &© NEVERS, 
341, BROADWAY, 

RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensiv 
assortment of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
to their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at a great 
reduction on former prices. 

Especial attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of workmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 
found in the city. A full supply of the well-known SOLAR LAMP, in 
every variety of pattern, constantly on hand. 

XK The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Gi 
doles (EXCEPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR MANUFACTURE,) at Fact 
prices. Orders received for the Chemica! Oi] Lamps. 014 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 

a, o 

“Of the 100 sublunary blessings bestuwed on mortals, health is ¢ 

N° DISEASES aie more general in this country, none more diffi 

ts tu eradicate nor have been more improperly treated, than thou 
a scrofulous nature, and indeed it is a matter of no less astonishm 
than distress, that for maladies which are in a manner interwoven in 

constitution, the general practice of physic is not only inadequate t 
perfect cure, but in many instances tend to confirm the disorder in 

habit. Mercurial preparations are by some given most liberally, w: 
out considering that it is the province of mercury to attenuate and bre 
down the crassamentum of the blood, which, in scrofulous and scorbu 
cases, is already too much impoverished. 


It is the intention and positive effect of PARR’S LIFE PILLS to 


aul2 


| store the blood and juices to their healthful and primitive state—to d) 
| troy all sharpness and acidity—to open the obstructed pores, and enal 


| pills will clear off the sour and bad humors 


|} able to perfor 
| reinvigorated 
bring on. 


nature to expel all superfluous humors through the skin, which in chrot 
or inveterate cases they will do most effectually. 

Indeed PARR’S LIFE PILLS are now so widely known, and the 
general utility and value so extensively appreciated, that the proprieto 
have from time to time been obliged to enlarge their establishment, at 
compelled to avail themselves of the combined aid of mechanical sk! 
and steam power, in order to enable them to measure out a supply | 
accordance with the demand. 

All persons more or less suffer at this season from a relaxed state ¢ 
the system, induced by the heat of summer—a few weeks course of th 
The lives 
alt! ction, and be 
body altogether wil! by 
prepared to undergo whatever change the fall ma} 


thus generated 
which generally gets sluggish, will be put into he 
» the functions allotted to it—the 


and 


As a family medicine it is all powerful in removing bilious and othe 


| complaints arising from the derangement of the a imentary ducts, and 


purifying the blood 

Sold retail by all the most respectable Druggists in New York, ix 
boxes, 50 and 25 cents each, and wholesale by Thos. Roberts & Co. 
304 Broadw ay 


And at Morton’s Me lical Warehouse,” Halifex Novia Scotia. 07 lm 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


BROTHER JONATHAN. | 


On Saturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
meth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 
nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- | 
ceived since it has fallen into their hands. They started with the avowed 
intention of making “ BROTHER JONATHAN” the best, the most 
interesting and useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with 
confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- | 
deemed their promise. 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea. 
@ure in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 


them to add such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 


ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 


IN THE COUNTRY. 

It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the ‘‘ BROTHER JONA- 
THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 
tivk TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
fill its columns. There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 

ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 

JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 

than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and genera! department is confided to an associate Editor, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 


ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- 


butors: 
Mrs. Ann S. Sreruens 
Mrs. Stcourney, Miss Lovutsa Barton, 
Mes. T. J. Farnuam, C. DonaLtp Mac.eop, 
H. Hussarp, Norwich, N. Y. W. Gitmore Simms. 
And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield 


Mies E. S. Pratt, 


Having so much talent engaged upun the paper, the greater portion of 


each number will necessarily be original, se that the cream only of the 


Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 


A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENEBAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring 


nere and elsewhere. The Drama, the Musica Wor p, the Litera- 


—E - 


—— 


of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 
May, and First of September reepectively. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four months—or 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING, 
In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 


the following liberal offers :— 
Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 


Seven « “ 3 
Fifteen ‘“ “ 7 
Twenty ‘“ * ® 


KF Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be post 
paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. Letters 


| charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 


X7'The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 


The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundrei miles, or within the 
State, one CENT; over one hundred miles and out of the State, l4cents. 


EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Secretary's Office, Albany, August 15. 1843. 

O THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 

YORK—Sir:—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general 

election tw be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of Nuvem- 

ber next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: A Sena:or for 

the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 

the expiration of the cerm of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assembly, a Sheriff in the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
expire on the tast day of December next. A County Clerk in the place 
of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Anda 
Coroner in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire ou 


said day. Yours respectfully, 
S. YOUNG. Secretary of State. 
SuHerire’s Orrice, 
New York, August 19, 1843 ; 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided. MONMOUTH B. HART, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. 5. title 3d., 
part Ist., 104. e2 law6t 


WATCHES. 


THE largest and most splendid assortment of Watches in the 
City, is to be found at the subscriber's. —As he is constantly re- 
ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 
from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, be is ena- 
bled to offer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other house in the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted to 
keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, Ciocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City. 
G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
aul2 Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-street, up etairs. 


COUTHOUY & NEVERS, | 


341, BROADWAY, 





ry, Artistic and Scientiric departments will receive full attention from 
RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assortmert of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &ce., SIL- 
| VER PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE- 


persons competent to form a judgment upon those subjects ; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 


i and impartiality. he “BROTHER JON: v” will thus 
fairness and impartiality ee , ATHAN” will thus FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 


combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital | to their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at a great 
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